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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of interna- 


tional relations are; listed currently. 
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Conclusion of London Conference on Suez Canal 


Following are texts of statements made by Sec- 
retary Dulles at the London conference on the 
Suez Canal on August 20 and 21; the UWS. pro- 
posals introduced on August 20, as later amended ; 
and the Secretary’s statement on his return to 
Washington on August 25. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUST 20 


Press release 443 dated August 21 

Now that we have finished what can be called 
the general debate, the question naturally arises: 
What do we do next? 

The answer to that question derives in large part 
from the nature of this conference. 

There are some things that this conference is 
not. It is not a conference to take decisions bind- 
ing those who do not agree. Our effectiveness 
grows as we show agreement, and surely we should 
seek that. But no majority, however large, can 
bind a minority, however small. 

This is not a conference to negotiate with Egypt, 
for Egypt is not here. If Egypt had accepted the 
invitation to attend, then the conference might 
have assumed a different aspect. 

But since Egypt saw fit to remain away, that 
automatically prevents this conference as now con- 
stituted from being a negotiation with Egypt. 

This is not a conference through which to de- 
liver any kind of ultimatum to Egypt. None of 
us would, for a moment, entertain that purpose. 

What we are here to do, it seems to me, is to 
arrive at the greatest possible consensus as to what 
will best enable the Suez Canal to serve depend- 
ably its intended purpose of promoting the free 
and secure exchange of products between the 
countries of the world and, above all, to be a secure 
link between Asia and Europe. That link must 





*For the Secretary’s Aug. 16 statement, see BULLETIN 
of Aug. 27, 1956, p. 335. 
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not be severed. We owe it to the world and to 
ourselves to express a sober opinion on that matter. 

I suggest that any expression of our views 
ought not to be based on speculation as to what 
the Government of Egypt will or will not agree 
to. Rather we should seek in all honesty to ex- 
press an opinion as to what are the measures which 
will establish confidence for the future, while 
at the same time giving full recognition to the 
sovereign rights of Egypt. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
opinion we express is based on our judgment of 
facts. If the United States Government should, 
as a matter of foreign policy, think it expedient 
not to seek any new safeguarding measures, that 
political decision would not in fact insure that 
our private citizens would make their future plans 
for shipping or for developing markets for their 
products or sources of supply, on the assump- 
tion that transit through the canal would be avail- 
able on reasonable terms and with dependability. 
No doubt other governments are similarly situated. 

It is the view of the United States Government 
that our task here is to try to state as clearly and 
with the greatest unanimity possible the actual 
conditions which will in fact give economic secur- 
ity to the millions of people whose economic effort 
is consciously or unconsciously affected by the 
reliability of passage through the Suez Canal. 

A political decision which asked for less than 
was required for these purposes would be mis- 
leading and do a disservice to the cause upon 
which we are engaged. To ask for more would 
equally be a wrong and a disservice to the cause 
in which we are engaged. 

The views expressed here, as finally reduced to 
simple terms, should then be communicated to the 
syovernment of Egypt so that it can decide what 
it wishes to do in the light thereof. If Egypt 
finds these views generally acceptable as a basis 
for negotiating a treaty or convention, then there 
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would be the task of drawing up a treaty between 
Egypt and the subscribers to these views. If, on 
the other hand, Egypt is not willing to proceed on 
a basis which seems indispensable to the countries 
which largely use and depend upon the canal, 
then, it seems to me, that will present a new situ- 
ation to be considered by our governments at that 
time. There might or might not in that event be 
further concerted decisions as between all or some 
of the participants in this conference. That 
would be something to be determined by the gov- 
ernments in the light of the circumstances. 

It is from this standpoint that the United States 
delegation has prepared and circulated a paper 
which sets forth certain views as to how the future 
operation of the Suez Canal can be put upon a 
secure basis.2_ This paper takes account of expres- 
sions of opinion which have been given in this 
conference. The large majority of those who 
have spoken here, representing the nations which 
are by far the most dependent upon, and the great- 
est users of, the canal, seem to feel that safeguards 
of the kind suggested by this paper are those 
which are required to give the assurances that are 
needed if they and their nationals are to be able 
to count dependably upon transit through the 
anal, 

If there can be substantial agreement on the 
part of all or most of us with a statement such as 
this, it will, I think, contribute greatly to a peace- 
ful solution of the present grave problem. I be- 
lieve that Egypt ought to know what are the con- 
sidered and common views of those nations which, 
in reliance upon the 1888 treaty and the system 
which has heretofore prevailed, have developed 
their economies and trade in dependence upon the 
‘anal as an international waterway. There per- 
haps may not be complete unanimity upon this 
point, but I believe it is important to have the 
views. These should also be stated and commu- 
nicated to Egypt. 

The United States paper constitutes an honest 
effort, in the light of observations that have been 
made at this conference, to set forth what it seems 
are judged by most of us to be necessary require- 
ments of the situation. 

Just as I believe no one should for political rea- 
sons ask for more than is actually required by the 


* The text of the U.S. paper, issued by the Department 
as part of press release 443, is printed here as it was cir- 
culated by the conference on Aug. 21, with the amend- 
ments indicated ; see p. 373. 
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hard facts of economic life, so I do not believe we 
should ask for less as 2 result of speculating as to 
what Egypt will accept. 

There is here no disregard of Egypt’s sover- 
eignty. What is suggested is that Egypt should 
make a treaty. While every treaty involves a cer- 
tain surrender of sovereignty, the execution of a 
treaty is in itself an exercise of the highest sover- 
eignty. What we are proposing is courteously to 
inform Egypt of certain facts and ask her whether 
or not she is prepared to enter into negotiations 
for a convention which will take account of those 
facts. If she will do this, then she is exercising 
her sovereignty in a situation deeply impressed 
with an international interest. 

By this course we shall have discharged a duty 
which devolves upon us as parties to the treaty of 
1888 or as important users of the Suez Canal. We 
can hope that Egypt will regard, with an equal 
sense, its responsibility and thus permit of that 
fair and constructive solution for which the whole 
world eagerly awaits. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUST 21 


Mr. Chairman, it would perhaps assist the 
orderly progress of our meeting if, at this time, I 
should try to answer the question which was put 
to me by implication, at least, by all of the four 
who have spoken and expressly by the honorable 
delegate of Pakistan [ Hamidul Huq Choudhury] ; 
namely, whether the United States delegation 
accepts the amendments to the United States 
proposals which have been now proposed by the 
delegations of Ethiopia, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey. 

I have carefully considered these amendments 
and the explanation of them which has been given. 
As was pointed out, one of the changes relates to 
the settlement with the Suez Canal Company. In 
the United States proposal this was incorporated 
in paragraph 2, which set out certain basic prin- 
ciples. This is now referred to in the preamble 
as being something to be covered by the final 
settlement but not made one of the basic principles. 
I think that that is a sound change to make. 

Paragraph 2 of the United States proposal dealt 
in the main with certain basic and permanent 
principles, whereas this question of the compen- 
sation to the Suez Canal Company is a transitory 
operation and not a permanent principle. There- 
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fore, I believe that the drafters of the amendment 
have wisely proposed to eliminate it from article 
2. Now, I do not understand that by doing so 
that would exclude this as a feature of the final 
settlement. On the contrary, it is specified it 
would be an aspect of the final settlement. I 
assume it would also be a matter of concern to 
the Suez Canal Board because it is a condition 
precedent to the entire settlement or a part of the 
final settlement and also for the practical reason 
that the compensation would, in fact, have to be 
paid at least in part out of the future revenue from 
the canal because it would be unlikely that Egypt 
would care to assume that as a lump sum settle- 
ment of its own. 

The other changes are primarily designed to 
express more perfectly the principle in spirit 
which the United States delegation tried to put 
into this paper; namely, that it was in every re- 
spect something which would be consistent with, 
and an expression of, the complete sovereignty of 
Egypt. 

I am very glad that some of the other delega- 
tions, particularly those who have proposed this 
amendment, have found ways in which they feel 
that that thought can be more fully and more per- 
fectly expressed. I think it needless to say that 
any improvement of drafting in that respect is 
not only acceptable to the United States delega- 
tion but it is wholeheartedly welcomed by the 
United States delegation. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I am prepared to state 
that the delegation of the United States accepts 
the proposal of the delegations of Ethiopia, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Turkey, as circulated. Perhaps our 
combined proposals could now be known as the 
five-nation proposal, and that before we are 
through it will be known as the 22-nation proposal. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT 


Press release 446 dated August 25 


The London conference on the Suez Canal set 
in motion processes designed to lead to a fair and 
peaceful solution of the grave problems raised by 
the action of the Egyptian Government. 

Twenty-two nations there met to consider how 
this waterway, internationalized in perpetuity by 
the treaty of 1888, would assuredly continue to 
serve the vital interests of the nations which have 
developed dependence upon that canal. Of these 
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22 nations, 18 of Europe, Asia, and Africa, whose 
shipping comprises over 95 percent of the tonnage 
using the canal, agreed on operational principles 
needed to restore confidence that the canal would 
serve its intended purpose. 

We hope that the Government of Egypt will 
respect the opinions thus soberly but firmly ex- 
pressed and responsively make its own indis- 
pensable contribution to the peaceful solution 
which is enjoined by the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations. 


TEXT OF PROPOSALS APPROVED BY 18 NATIONS 


The following proposals were introduced by 
Secretary Dulles on August 20. Amendments 
proposed on August 21 by Ethiopia, Iran, Pak- 
istan, and Turkey were incorporated in the final 
version. Highteen of the twenty-two countries 
represented at the conference gave support to the 
proposals on August 23;% no formal vote was 
taken. 

Passages enclosed in brackets were in the orig- 
inal text but omitted from the amended version; 
italicized passages were added to the original 
version. 

The Governments approving this Statement, be- 
ing participants in the London Conference on the 
Suez Canal: 

Concerned by the grave situation regarding the 
Suez Canal; 

Seeking a peaceful solution in conformity with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations; 
and 

Recognising that an adequate solution must, on 
the one hand, respect the sovereign rights of Egypt, 
including its rights to just and fair compensation 
for the use of the Canal, and, on the other hand, 
safeguard the Suez Canal as an international 
waterway in accordance with the Suez Canal Con- 
vention of October 29, 1888 ; 

Assuming for the purposes of this statement 
that just and fair compensation will be paid to 
the Universal Company of the Suez Maritime 
Canal, and that the necessary arrangements for 


*>'Those supporting the proposals were Australia, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, France, Germany, Iran, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Turkey, U.K., U.S. Those who withheld 
their approval were Ceylon, India, Indonesia, U.S.S.R. 
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such compensation, including a provision for arbi- 
tration in the event of disagreement, will be cov- 
ered by the final settlement contemplated below. 
Join in this expression of their views: 


1. They affirm that, as stated in the Preamble of 
the Convention of 1888, there should be established 
“a definite system destined to guarantee at all 
times, and for all the Powers, the free use of the 
Suez Maritime Canal”. 


2. Such a system, which would be established with 
due regard to the sovereign rights of Egypt, should 
assure: 


a. Efficient and dependable operation, mainte- 
nance and development of the Canal as a free, open 
and secure international waterway in accordance 
with the principles of the Convention of 1888. 

b. Insulation of the operation of the Canal from 
the influence of the politics of any nation. 

[c. Respect for the sovereignty of Egypt.] 

c. A return to Egypt for the use of the Suez 
Canal which will be fair and equitable and in- 
creasing with enlargements of its capacity and 
greater use. 

[e. Payment to the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany of such sums as may be found its due by 
way of fair compensation. ] 

d. Canal tolls as low as is consistent with the 
foregoing requirements and, except for c. above, no 
profit. 


3. To achieve these results on a permanent and 
reliable basis there should be established by a Con- 
vention to be negotiated with Egypt: 


a. Institutional arrangements for cooperation 
between Egypt and other interested nations in the 
operation, maintenance and development of the 
Canal and for harmonizing and safeguarding 
their respective interests in the Canal. To this 
end, operating, maintaining and developing the 
Canal and enlarging it so as to increase the volume 
of traffic in the interest of the world trade and of 
Egypt, would be the responsibility of a Suez Canal 
Board. Egypt would grant this Board all rights 
and facilities appropriate to its functioning as 
The status of the Board would be 
defined in the above-mentioned Convention. 


The members of the Board, in addition to Egypt, 


here outlined. 


would be other States chosen in a manner to be 
agreed upon from among the States parties to the 
Convention, with due regard to use, pattern of 
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trade and geographical distribution; the compo- 
sition of the Board to be such as to assure that its 
responsibilities would be discharged solely with a 
view to achieving the best possible operating re- 
sults without political motivation in favour of, or 
in prejudice against, any user of the Canal. 

The Board would make periodic reports to the 
United Nations. 

b. An Arbitral Commission to settle any dis- 
putes as to the equitable return to Egypt [or fair 
compensation to the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany] or other matters arising in the operation of 
the Canal. 

c. Effective sanctions for any violation of the 
Convention by any party to it, or any other na- 
tion, including provisions for treating any use or 
threat of force to interfere with the use or opera- 
tion of the Canal as a threat to the peace and a 
violation of the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

d. Provisions for appropriate association with 
the United Nations and for review as may be 
necessary. 


Committee Formed To Study 
Petroleum Situation 


The Office of Defense Mobilization announced 
on August 14 that members of the Foreign Pe- 
troleam Supply Committee had met with Gov- 
ernment officials the previous day. So that plans 
may be developed for making the best use of avail- 
able stocks and facilities, steps have been taken 
to organize, under the Voluntary Agreement Re- 
lating to Foreign Petroleum Supply, a Middle 
Zast Emergency Committee composed of Ameri- 
can oil companies engaged in foreign petroleum 
operations. 

The proposal for bringing such a committee 
into existence was recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, concurred in by the Secre- 
tary of State, the Attorney General, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and approved by the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Invitations to participate in the work of the com- 
mittee have been extended to American oil com- 
panies engaged in foreign petroleum operations 
by the Director of Opm. 

The immediate assignment of the committee, 
under the general direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, will be to gather and analyze data 
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in order to determine the actions that might have 
to be taken to meet urgent needs for petroleum in 
various parts of the world in event of a substantial 
Middle East petroleum transport stoppage. To 
do this requires an estimate of petroleum require- 
ments, product by product, of each foreign coun- 
try or area to be supplied and an estimate of the 
supplies and the transportation facilities available 
in various parts of the world to meet these require- 
ments. It is expected that work along these lines 
will move forward promptly. 

If an emergency should develop, this committee, 
acting under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior and in accordance with schedules 
approved by him, would: 

1. Arrange for the most efficient use, without 
regard to ownership, of terminal, storage, and 
transportation facilities of the various participat- 
ing companies; 

2. Arrange for exchanges between companies of 
crude oil and petroleum products by sale, loan, or 
otherwise for distribution to meet domestic re- 
quirements and requirements in the foreign coun- 
tries or areas affected by the emergency; and 

8. Alter the rate of production of crude oil or 
the manufacture of refined products in the foreign 
areas to reduce the transportation difficulties. 


A Tribute to Truth 


by Willard L. Beaulac 


Ambassador to Argentina* 


For reasons that all Argentines will understand, 
my family and I wanted to make this visit to 
Cordoba our first trip in Argentina. 

In Santiago, capital of the neighboring Repub- 
lic of Chile, we listened to the Cérdoba radio dur- 
ing the decisive days of September.” We followed 
with deep interest the course of the fight for liberty 
and democracy that was won in the streets of this 
historic city. 

Upon our arrival in Buenos Aires we heard much 
about Ircana, which was founded by a group 
of Argentines for the purpose of cultural and 





Translation of an address made in Spanish at the 
Instituto de Intereambio Cultural Argentino-Norteameri- 
cano at Cérdoba, Argentina, on July 21. The IICANA is 
one of the binational centers which the U.S. Information 
Agency assists in Argentina. 

*Mr. Beaulac formerly served as Ambassador to Chile. 
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educational interchange between Argentina and 
the United States. In November this institute 
will celebrate 25 years of patriotic endeavor. 

I say patriotic endeavor because it is obvious 
that this is the most important factor in creating 
understanding between peoples. In a climate of 
understanding, the broad cooperation which is 
essential for the material, social, and intellectual 
progress of peoples develops naturally. Without 
this understanding it is difficult to achieve any real 
cooperation. 

When we know each other, we realize that our 
problems are similar; that basically the problems 
that each of us have are the same problems. Be- 
cause they are common problems, the solutions can 
be more easily achieved. 

We are witnessing in the world today a tremen- 
dous struggle—a struggle between truth and false- 


hood. International communism uses the lie as 
its weapon. The weapon of the democracies is 
truth. 


That truth will triumph over falsehood, no one 
can doubt. There is a divine law that teaches us 
this. But truth will not triumph for that reason 
alone. It will triumph because we make it 
triumph. Our Creator, in his infinite wisdom, 
has left the outcome to depend upon our resolu- 
tion, our dedication, and our personal sacrifice, 
should that be necessary. 

How is it then that the enemies of democracy 
and truth use the lie as their weapon? 

They lie about matters that affect the daily lives 
of people. They look for the prejudices of indi- 
viduals and of peoples. They look for their weak- 
nesses and for those things which will arouse their 
emotions. Then they spread lies which they be- 
lieve will ring true. 

We all know that on many occasions lies are 
more pleasant to hear than truth. For that 
reason the Communist lie is repeated and spread 
by the demagogue, the hypocrite. They tell the 
people what they think the people want to hear. 

Thus the demagogue becomes a stanch ally of 
He does his work. He helps 
He is an enemy of the truth, 


the Communists. 
to spread the lie. 
he is an enemy of democracy. 

Since birth we have been taught that the truth 
will make us free. We believe that the truth will 
make us free. But we do not always act in agree- 
ment with what we believe. 

The demagogue is afraid that the truth will 
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make him unpopular. He does not want to be 
free if the price of freedom is unpopularity; he 
distorts the concept of freedom to mean the free- 
dom to lie, when the fact is that freedom cannot 
exist apart from truth. 

Today life is increasingly complicated. Espe- 
cially is this so in the field of economics. And eco- 
nomics, as we all know, has a very close connection 
with politics. 

There are some that feel economic problems can 
be solved by the vote of the majority. If this were 
true there would be no economic problems. The 
statesman knows that economic problems must 
have economic solutions. 

In this historic city of Cérdoba, city of tradi- 
tion, city of deep culture and valiant men, I offer 
a tribute to truth—to the truth that will make us 
free, that will make our nations genuinely sover- 
eign and will lead us to a fruitful unity; the truth 
that is our surest guaranty of happiness, pros- 
perity, and the future well-being of our children. 


President Concurs in Statement 
on Travel to Communist China 


Joseph W. Reap, Acting Chief of the News 
Division, on August 20 made the following state- 
ment to correspondents: 

The Acting Secretary of State [ Herbert Hoover, 
Jr.] today stated that the President has author- 
ized the Department to make clear the President’s 
full concurrence in the policy statement issued by 
the State Department on August 7, 1956,’ regard- 
ing travel to Communist China. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Pacitic Coast and Alaska Fisheries. Report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce pur- 
suant to 8S. Res. 13 and S. Res. 163, 84th Congress, pro- 
viding for the investigation of certain problems within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. SS. Rept. 2801, July 25, 1956. 40 pp. 

Defense Essentiality and Foreign Economic Policy—Case 
Study: Watch Industry and Precision Skills. Addi- 
tional views of Senator Goldwater and Representatives 
Wolcott and Curtis of the Joint Economic Committee. 
S. Rept. 2629, part 2, July 25, 1956. 4 pp. 

National Policy With Reference to Imports of Distilled 
Spirits. Report to accompany S. Res. 314. S. Rept. 
2776, July 25, 1956. 2 pp. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1956, p. 313. 
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Transfer of Guar Seed to Free List. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 9396. S. Rept. 2779, July 25, 1956. 2 pp. 
Extension of Filing Date for Tariff Commission Report 
on Simplification of Tariff Schedules. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 12254. S. Rept. 2780, July 25, 1956. 4 pp. 

Importation of Lathes Used for Shoe-Last Roughing and 
Shoe-Last Finishing. Report to accompany H. R. 10177. 
S. Rept. 2782, July 25, 1956. 3 pp. 

Opposing Distinction by Foreign Nations Against United 
States Citizens Because of Individual Religious Affili- 
ations. Report to accompany S. Res. 323. S. Rept. 
2790, July 25, 1956. 1 p. 

Foreign Tax Credit for Income Tax Paid With Respect to 
Royalties, ete. Report to accompany H. R. 7643. S. 
Rept. 2799, July 25, 1956. 4 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1957. Conference 
report to accompany H. R. 12130. H. Rept. 2931, 
July 25, 1956. 6 pp. 

Payment of War Damage Claims and Return of Vested 
Assets. Report to accompany S. 4205. S. Rept. 2809, 
July 26, 1956. 12 pp. 

Amending Section 7 of the War Claims Act of 1948 With 
Respect to Claims of Certain Religious Organizations 
Functioning in the Philippine Islands. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 6586. S. Rept. 2813, July 26, 1956. 10 pp. 

Investigation Into the Activities of Foreign Freight For- 
warders and Brokers. Report pursuant to H. Res. 118, 
84th Cong. H. Rept. 2939, July 26, 1956. 56 pp. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1957. Confer- 
ence report to accompany H. R. 12350. H. Rept. 2941, 
July 26, 1956. 8 pp. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1957. 
ference report to accompany H. R. 12350. 
2950, July 27, 1956. 6 pp. 

Civil Defense for National Survival. Twenty-fourth in- 
termediate report of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H. Rept. 2946, July 27, 1956. 103 pp. 

Availability of Information from Federal Departments 
and Agencies. Twenty-fifth intermediate report of the 
House Committee on Government Operations. H. Rept. 
2947, July 27, 1956. 306 pp. 


Confer- 
H. Rept. 


U.S., Poland Exchange Notes 
on Use of Ship Flags 


Text of U.S. Note of August 16 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and, under instructions from its Gov- 
ernment, has the honor to reply to the Polish Gov- 
ernment’s note No. D.111.AP.5488/26/56 of June 
21, 1956, regarding the flag used by the ship ree 
Poland. 

The United States Government has inquired 
into the problem posed by the Polish note, and 
concludes that it is not in a position to issue a 
prohibition on the use of the flag in question, as 
requested by the Polish Government. The ship 
Free Poland, although chartered by an American 
company, the Pulawski Transport Line, is owned 
by a Panamanian corporation, the Cambridge 
Steamship Corporation, and is registered under 
the laws of Liberia. The United States Govern- 
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ment does not have jurisdiction over ships of for- 
eign registry, which are free to enter American 
ports upon compliance with customary harbor and 
customs regulations. The United States Govern- 
ment has no regulations which would prohibit the 
use of ship flags imitating or incorporating as 
parts thereof flags or heraldic emblems of foreign 
governments. 

In addition, the United States Government does 
not consider that the International Convention 
for the Protection of Industrial Property referred 
to in the Polish note is applicable to the present 
case. Article 6 tev referred to in the Polish note 
states that the “countries of the Union undertake 
to refuse or invalidate registration, and to pro- 
hibit by appropriate means the use . . . whether 
as a trademark or as the component of such, of all 
coats of arms, flags, and other state emblems. . .” 
A ship flag is not a trademark, since it is not used 
in connection with commodities or manufactured 
products. Neither is it a service mark, since it is 
not used to identify services rendered by the steam- 
ship line in question but is only used as an identi- 
fication of the ship flying it. 

A ship’s flag, such as is flown by the Free Poland, 
is not registrable under the laws of the United 
States relating to trademarks and service marks, 
nor has any attempt been made to register the 
flag of the Free Poland. 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
avails itself of this opportunity to renew to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs the assurances of its 
highest consideration. 


Text of Polish Note of June 21 
(Unofficial translation] 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its compli- 
ments to the Embassy of the United States of America 
in Warsaw, and has the honor to inform as follows: 

The Government of the Polish People’s Republic is in 
possession of information that a company has been estab- 
lished in the territory of the United States under the 
name of “Pulawski Transport Line” which is using on 
its ship Free Poland a firm flag of horizontal white, red, 
and white stripes with the eagle emblem on the red 
stripe. This kind of flag is an imitation of the flag of 
the Polish merchant fleet of which a sample is enclosed 
herewith. 

The Government of the Polish People’s Republic wishes 
to draw attention to the fact that this kind of imitation 
is prohibited by the resolutions of the Paris Convention 
concerning the protection of commercial property of 1883, 
the signatories of which are Poland as well as the United 
States. Especially article 6 of this convention prohibits 
the using of factory or commercial marks, as well as 
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parts thereof: “coats of arms, flags and other insignias 
of States belonging to the Union, also official control and 
guarantee signs and stamps established by them, as well 
as anything that is an imitation from the heraldic point 
of view.” 

Referring to the above regulations, the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic calls on the Government of 
the United States requesting the issuance of a prohibition 
on the use of the above-mentioned merchant sign by the 
Pulawski Transport Line Company. At the same time 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic asks to 
be informed of the orders issued in this respect. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs avails itself of the 
opportunity to renew to the Embassy of the United States 
expressions of its high consideration. 


Soviet Translator Dismissed 
by United Nations 


Press release 444 dated August 24 

The United States has been advised by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, that he has dismissed from employ- 
ment a Secretariat employee, Viktor Ivanovich 
Petrov, for having engaged in activities beyond 
the scope of his official capacity as a Secretariat 
employee. Petrov is a Soviet national who was 
employed by the United Nations as a translator 
in the Language and Meetings Section of the De- 
partment of Conference Services. 

Petrov’s dismissal came after consideration by 
Mr. Hammarskjold of information given him by 
the Department of State. The information was 
based on evidence furnished by the Department of 
Justice that Petrov had attempted to obtain in- 
formation vital to the security and defense of the 
United States. 

The representation was made to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, as Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, by James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations. It was 
based upon a provision contained in the head- 
quarters agreement entered into between the 
United States and the United Nations in June 1947 
and enacted into law by a joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States as Public Law 357 
(80th Cong.) approved August 4, 1947. 

The headquarters agreement governs the estab- 
lishment of the U.N. headquarters in the United 
States and, in section 13, makes provision for the 
manner in which the laws and regulations in force 
in the United States regarding the residence of 
aliens shall be applied. Section 13 provides, in 
part, that the privileges granted officials of the 
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United Nations, representatives of member 
nations, and others shall not be construed to grant 
them exemption from the laws and regulations of 
the United States regarding the continued resi- 
dence of aliens where, because of activities outside 
an individual’s official capacity, there is an abuse 
of the privilege of residence. 

As a result of Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold’s action, Petrov has already left the United 
States. 


Eximbank Loan to Iran 
for Highway Maintenance 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on August 21 that a credit of $5 million 
has been granted to the Imperial Government of 
Iran to assist in establishing, with U.S. equip- 
ment and advisory personnel, a highway mainte- 
nance program in that country. This credit will 
assist Iran in the next 2 years to initiate a pro- 
gram of modern highway maintenance based upon 
U.S. methods of operation and organization. 

This $5 million is the second loan granted at the 
request of Iran under an overall $53 million line 
of credit established in June 1955. <A loan of 
$14 million for export of U.S. railroad equipment 
to Iran under this line was granted in August 
1955. The new credit will enable Iran to finance 
the dollar costs of technical assistance and pro- 
curement of necessary equipment. These funds 
will be spent in the United States approximately 
as follows: 


Road maintenance equipment___--__~- $4, 413, 000 
Technical personnel__....._________-_ 500, 000 
a 62, 000 
Laboratory equipment_______-__---_ 25, 000 


5, 000, 000 





ExIMBANK’s credit will become operative after 
the Government of Iran completes an agreement 
with the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads providing 
for advice and guidance in the implementation of 
the program. This agreement will provide the 
Iranian Ministry of Roads with a group of 11 
U.S. technicians to serve as an advisory and train- 
ing team and as consultants on highway matters. 

A central repair shop and training center will 
be established in Tehran for the initial training of 
mechanics and operators to staff 10 highway divi- 
sion headquarters to be established throughout the 
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country. The center itself will be constructed by 
the Iranian Ministry of Roads and provided with 
U.S. equipment procured with the loan funds. 

Under an arrangement between the Government 
of Iran and the Export-Import Bank, the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads dispatched a 3-man mis- 
sion to Iran earlier this year to survey the highway 
situation in that country. As a result of that 
survey, the bank authorized the $5 million credit 
to enable Iran to initiate the program. 

The mission inspected prevailing conditions of 
Iranian roads and made two major trips from 
Tehran, one to the Persian Gulf and another to 
the Caspian Sea. The mission found that by U.S. 
standards primary and secondary roads in Iran 
are in need of improvement and maintenance and 
that the cost of transportation and distribution of 
goods within the country is therefore relatively 
high. 

Cost of operating motor vehicles on improved 
highways in Iran could be considerably less than 
on the roads as they now exist. At present there 
are about 56,000 motor vehicles in Iran, of which 
23,000 are trucks. The present condition of 
Iranian roads hampers the use of light trucks and 
passenger cars, both of which are expected to in- 
crease greatly in number as soon as improvement 
in the condition of the country’s roads can be 
effected. 

The bank’s $5 million credit will be repayable in 
10 approximately equal semiannual installments 
beginning on June 1, 1959. 


Commerce Department Publication 
on World Trade 


World exports in the first quarter of 1956 were 
up 7 percent over those of the corresponding 1955 
period, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, reported on August 23. 

The annual rate of. first-quarter exports, nor- 
mally below the calendar year figure, rose to $86.4 
billion in 1956, compared with last year’s record 
export total of $83.9 billion. This first-quarter 
rate was higher than that of any previous quarter 
except the seasonally high fourth-quarter 1955 
level. 

Shipments from the United States, up 12 per- 
cent from the first 1955 quarter, contributed over 
one-third of the gain. Continental Western Eu- 
ropean countries were responsible for another 
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third, and the exports of a number of Latin Ameri- 
can and Far Eastern countries rose considerably. 
The Bureau’s new 12-page pamphlet, entitled 
World Trade Review as of July 1956, of interest 
both to the foreign trader and to the student of 
world commerce, contains the latest available data 
on exports and imports of the principal trading 
areas outside the Soviet bloc and of some 140 indi- 
vidual countries. Trade figures are given on an 
annual basis for 1954 and 1955; quarterly, from 
the beginning of 1954 through March 1956; and 
monthly, from July 1955 to May 1956. Most of 
the data were compiled from official foreign trade 
publications of the various countries.* 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


Economie Commission for Latin America. Brief review 
of the work and activities of the Commission, 1948-1955. 
E/CN.12/AC.34/2/Add. 1, April 11, 1956. 21 pp. 
mimeo. 

Establishment of a World Food Reserve. Report pre- 
pared by the Food and Agriculture Organization under 
General Assembly resolution 827 (IX). [E/2855, April 
16, 1956. 77 pp. printed. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the 
Central American Economic Cooperation Committee 
(10 May 1955-29 January 1956). E/CN.12/AC.34/5 
(E/CN.12/CCE/64), April 24, 1956. 92 pp. mimeo. 

Financing of Economic Development. International Tax 
Problems. Taxation in Capital-Exporting and Capital- 
Importing Countries of Foreign Private Investment. 
Netherlands Taxation of Private Netherlands Invest- 
ment Abroad. E/2865/Add. 1, May 1, 1956. 25 pp. 
mimeo. 

Financing of Economic Development. International Tax 
Problems. Taxation in Capital-Exporting and Capital- 
Importing Countries of Foreign Private Investment. 
Belgian Taxation of Private Belgian Investment 
Abroad. E/2865/Add. 2, May 2, 1956. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Illicit Traffic. Report 
of the Committee on Illicit Traffic. E/CN.7/L.129/Add. 
1, May 2, 1956. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Programme of 
work and priorities, 1956-57. E/CN.12/AC.34/8, May 
11, 1956. 20 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. The expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance. Administrative and 
operational services costs. Report of the Technical 
Assistance Board. E/TAC/51, May 14, 1956. 22 pp. 
mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. The expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance. Working capital and 
reserve fund. Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board. E/TAC/52, May 22, 1956. 16 pp. mimeo. 

International Tax Problems. Taxation in Capital- 
Exporting and Capital-Importing Countries of Foreign 
Private Investment. Memorandum prepared by the 
*The pamphlet may be purchased from the Superin- 

tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the Department of 


Commerce Field Offices, at 20 cents a copy. 
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Secretary-General. E/2865, May 238, 1956. 19 pp. 
mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Conditions in the Cameroons under French Administra- 
tion. Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. 
T/L.645, March 7, 1956. 80 pp. mimeo. 

Fxamination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of Western Samoa, 1955. Proposals for further consti- 
tutional development in Western Samoa. Letter dated 
26 December 1955 from the Minister of External Affairs 
in New Zealand to the High Commissioner of Western 
Samoa. T/1243, April 25, 1956. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration covering the period from 1 April 1955 to 31 
March 1956. 1/1245, May 1, 1956. 68 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of Petitions. Final report of the Committee 
on Communications from the Cameroons under French 
Administration. T/L.671, June 4, 1956. 54 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
the Pacific, 1956. Report on the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. T/1255, June 7, 1956. 162 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
the Pacific, 1956. Report on Nauru. T/1256, June 12, 
1956. 78 pp. mimeo. 


Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.685, 
June 13, 1956. 47 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner for 
the Trust Territory of Togoland under British Admin- 
istration. T/1258 and Add. 1, June 19, 1956. 569 pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Nauru. Working 
paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.686, June 20, 
1956. 42 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
the Pacific, 1956. Report on New Guinea. T/1260, 
June 20, 1956. 130 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
the Pacitic, 1956. Report on Western Samoa. T/1261, 
June 27, 1956. 48 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of New Guinea. Work- 
ing paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.687, June 
28, 1956. 41 pp. mimeo. : 

Dissemination of Information on the United Nations and 
the International Trusteeship System in the Trust Ter- 
ritories. Report of the Secretary-General. T/1266. 
July 5, 1956. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Report by the Plebiscite Administrator on the Plebiscite 
held in Togoland under United Kingdom Administra- 
tion on 9 May 1956. 1/1269, July 6, 1956. 24 pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.690, 
July 9, 1956. 46 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in Togoland Under British Administration. 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.691, 
July 10, 1956. 59 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Report of the Drafting Committee. T/L.699, July 13, 
1956. 138 pp. mimeo. 

The Future of Togoland Under British Administration. 
Memorandum by the Administering Authority. T/1270, 
July 16, 1956. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories. 
Sixth Progress Report of the Committee on Rural Eco- 
nomic Development of the Trust Territories. T/1273, 
July 25, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Summary of Observations made by Individual Members 
of the Council during the General Discussion and of the 
Comments of the Representative and the Special Rep- 
resentative of the Administering Authority. T/L.708, 
July 25, 1956. 38 pp. mimeo. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings‘ 
Adjourned During August 1956 


U.N. Economic and Social Council: 22d Session . : 

8th International Congress and Exposition of Photogrammetry . 

GATT Intersessional Committee . . 

International Association of Theoretical and Applied Limnology: 
13th Congress. 

PAIGH Commission on Geography: Meeting of National Members . 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Building Materials: 
4th Meeting. 

International Union of Physiological Sciences: 
sembly. 

20th International Physiological Congress . : 

International Conference of Social Work: 8th Session : 

U.N. ECAFE/UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization . ; 

International Geographical Union: 9th General Assembly . ; 

U.N. European Regional Consultative Group on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders: 3d Session. 

U.N. ECE Expert Group on Conditions of Sale of Coal 

Suez Canal Conference .. . ‘ 

U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems . 


Ist General As- 


Ame rican International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 


Meeting of Directing Council. 


In Session as of August 31, 1956 
North Pacific Fur Seal Conference 


ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): 8th 
Plenary Session. 

U.N. Conference of Plenipotentiaries on a Supplementary Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institu- 
tions and Practices Similar to Slavery. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Transport and Communications: 
Committee of Experts on the Transport of Dangerous Goods. 

17th International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . 

10th International Edinburgh Film Festival . 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Arbitration . 

6th International Congress of Soil Science . 


Scheduled September 1-November 30, 1956 


5th International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. 

ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Legal Status of Aircraft 

Atlantic Treaty Association Education Conference 

FAO Council: 25th Session : 

6th ILO Regional Conference of America: un States Membe rs 

SEATO Committee of Economic Experts i aca Se eo ae ae 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Group of Experts To 
Study Certain Technical Railway Questions. 

International Geological Congress: 201 h Session . . ‘ 

9th International Congress on The oretical and Applied Mechanices . 

1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Aug. 23, 

is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; GATT, 

Institute of G eography and History; ECAFE, 

tions Educational, Scientific and C ultural Organiz: ation; 

Telecommunication Union; 

Social Council; ICAO, Intern: ational Civil Aviation Organization; 


1956. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; 
ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; 
ECOSOC, 
FAO, 


Geneva. 
Stockholm 
Geneva. 
Helsinki 


Rio de Janeiro 
Bangkok . 


Brussels 


Brussels 
Munich 
Bangkok . 
Rio de Janeiro 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
London 
Geneva. 
Montev ideo 


Washington. 
Warsaw. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Venice . 
Edinburgh . 
Geneva 
Paris. 


Philadelphia. 


Geneva. 
Paris . 
Rome 
Habana 
Bangkok . 
Geneva. 


México, D. F 
Brussels 


CCIR, Comité consultatif international des radiocommunications; 
Food and Agriculture Organization; 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 
PAIGH, Pan American 
UNESCO, United Na- 


July 9-August 9 

July 17—August 2 
July 26 (one day) 
July 27—August 7 


July 30-—August 4 
July 30-August 6 


July 30-August 5 


July 30—-August 5 
August 5-10 
August 8-18 
August 9-18 
August 13-23 


August 13-17 
August 16-23 
August 22-24 
August 28-31 


November 28 
(1955)-— 
August 9- 


August 13- 


August 15 


August 16- 
August 19- 
August 27- 
August 29— 


September 1- 


September 3- 
September 3-— 
September 3- 
September 3- 
September 3- 
September 3- 


September 4— 
September 5- 


Following 
ITU, International 


Economie and 
11.0, Inter- 


national Labor Organization; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; PASO, Pan American Sanitary Organization; 


WHO, World Health Organization: IC EM, 
Meteorologic: ul Organization; UNICEF, 
télégraphique. 
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U nited Nations Children’s 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; 
Comité consultatif international 


GCOIT, 


Fund; 


WMO, World 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 
Scheduled September 1-—November 30, 1956—Continued 


International Sugar Council: 9th Meeting . 

ICAO Joint Financing Conference To Revise the Danish and Ice- 
landic Agreements. 

FAO Conference: Special Session. . . 

PASO Executive Committee: 29th Meeting 

U.N. Committee To Review the Salary, Allowances and Benefits 
System: 2d Session. 

9th Meeting of PASO Directing Council and 8th Meeting of Re- 
gional Committee of WHO for the Americas. 

Preliminary Meeting of Special Committee To Consider Means for 
Strengthening the Organization of American States. 

8th Meeting of International Tin Study Group: Management Com- 
mittee Meeting. 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development and Plan- 
ning: 2d Meeting. 

3d ICAO Air Navigation Conference ......... 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee ‘ ’ 

ILO Tripartite Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 

International Atomic Energy Agency: General Conference on the 
Draft Statute. 

ICEM Executive Committee: 5th Session. . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee: Working Party on Coal Statisties 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and Tn- 
ternational Monetary Fund: 11th Annual Meeting of Boards of 
Governors. 

14th International Dairy Congress : : 

U.N. Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic E nergy : 

PASO Executive Committee: 30th Meeting 

Pan American Highway Congresses: 2d Meeting ‘of Permanent 
Executive Committee. 

ICEM Council: 5th Session ‘ 

International Council for the E xploration of the Sea: 44th Annual 
Meeting. 

South Pacific Commission: Technical Meeting on Pastures and 
Livestock. 

UNESCO Regional Conference on Exchange of Publications in 
Latin America. 

International Committee on Weights and Measures 

Hague Conference on International Private Law: 8th Session. 

U.N. International Sugar C gg ae i 

FAO Regional Conference, Far East. 

U.N. Committee on Question of Defining Aggression 

GATT Contracting Parties: 11th Session 

ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried E mployees ‘and Professional 
Workers: 4th Session. 

U.N. ECE Committee on the Development of Trade and East-West 
Trade Consultations. 

WMO Commission for Maritime Meteorology: 2d Session . 

FAO World Eucalyptus Conference . 

South Pacific Commission: 16th Session. . ....... 

Civil Defense and the Geneva Agreements: 2d Conference. . 

Committee on Improvement of National Statistics (COINS): 4th 
Session. 

International Union of Official Travel — inizations: 11th Assembly. 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee. ‘ 

UNICEF Executive Board and Progr: am Committee . 7 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 2d 
Meeting. 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: Ist Meeting of Consul- 
tative Subcommittee on Economic Aspects of Rice. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Trade: 2d Session of the 
Trade Subcommittee. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 45th Session . 
Consultative Committee for E — Deve lopme nt in South and 
Southeast Asia (‘‘Colombo Plan’’): Preliminary Working Group. 
FAO International Rice Commission: Ad Hoc Working Group on 
Storage and Processing of Rice. 

UNESCO General Conference: 9th Session ‘ gh a tg 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: W orking Party | on Rural 
Electrification. 

ICAO Charges for Airports and Air Navigation Facilities 

7th International Grassland Congress Sy eee eee 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee . 

U.N. General Assembly: 11th Session . . 

FAO International Rice Commission: 5th Session 
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London 

Geneva. 

Rome . 

Antigua (Guatemala). 
New “York : 


Antigua (Guatemala). 
Washington . 
Brussels 

Bangkok . 


Montreal . 
Geneva. 
London. 
New York 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
W ashington . 


Rome. 

New York. . 
Antigua ( (Guatemala). 
Washington. 


Geneva. : 
Copenhagen. 


Melbourne 
Habana. 


Paris. . : 
The He gue z 
Geneva. 
Bandung . 
New York. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Hamburg (Germany). 
Rome. 

Nouméa (Ne WwW C: aledonis 4). 
Cairo. 

W: ashington . 


Vienna 

Geneva : 
New York . 
New York . 


Rome. 
Tokyo. 


New Delhi. . 
Wellington (New Zes als ind) . 


Caleutta. 


New Delhi. 
Geneva 


Montreal 

Palmerston (New Zealand) . 
Geneva ae wy arte 
New York . 

Calcutta. 


September 5- 
September 6- 


September 10- 
September 11- 
September 13- 


September 16- 
September 17- 
September 17- 
September 17- 


September 18-— 
September 18- 
September 19- 
September 20- 


September 20- 
September 20- 
September 24— 


September 24— 
September 28- 
September 29-— 
October 1- 


October 1- 
October 1- 


October 1- 
October 1- 


October 1- 
October 3- 
October 4— 
October 8— 
October 8— 
October 11- 
October 15- 


October 15- 


October 16- 
October 17- 
October 19- 
October 22- 
October 22- 


October 22- 
October 22- 
October 22- 
October 22- 


October 24- 
October 29- 


October 29— 
November 5- 


November 5— 


November 5- 
November 5- 


November 6- 
November 6-— 
November 8- 
November 12- 
November 12- 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled seceeeia 1-November 30, 1956—Continued 


ILO Governing Body: 133d Session (and Committees) . Geneva. . November 12- 

U.N. ECAFE Highway abeoustltte e: Seminar on Highway Safe ty . (Undetermine d) November 12- 

U.N. ECE/FAO Joint Working Party on Forest and Forest Geneva November 12- 
Products. 


ICAO Air Navigation Meeting, Special Limited Caribbean Regional. 
Town and Country De- 


Caribbean Commission: Conference on 
velopment Planning. 

45th Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

FAO Regional Conference in Latin America. ; ; 

5th U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians . 


Consultative Committe e for Economic Development in South and 


Southeast Asia (‘Colombo Plan’’): Officials Meeting. 


ITU CCIT Preliminary Study Group 


1st Inter-American Technical Mee dee on Housing sand Planning 


(Undetermined) November 13*— 


Trinidad. November 14—- 
Bangkok November 15- 
Santiago. November 19- 
Geneva November 19-— 


Wellington (Ne w Zealand) : November 20- 


November 22- 
November 26- 


Geneva 
Bogota 


U.S. Participation in the United Nations During 1955 


EXCERPTS FROM A REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


Following are the texts of aletter from President Lisenhower transmitting 
to the Congress the tenth annual report on United States participation in the 
United Nations; a letter from Secretary Dulles transmitting the report to 
the President; and excerpts from the report summarizing activities in the 
fields of (1) peace and security, (2) economic and social cooperation and 
human rights, and (3) dependent territories. 


LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


The President to the Congress 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, pursuant to the United 
Nations Participation Act, the tenth annual re- 
port, covering the year 1955, on United States 
participation in the United Nations. 

The prime purpose of the United Nations—“to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war’—remains unchanged. This goal as well as 
those of human rights, justice, and social progress 
are ardently desired by the American people. I, 
therefore, found special satisfaction in addressing 
the United Nations Commemorative Conference 
in San Francisco in June 1955, which was con- 
vened to mark the tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Charter. 

The record for 1955 shows that the United 
Nations, now in its second decade, is increasingly 
vital and effective. I draw your attention to a few 
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of the year’s developments which especially com- 
mand the interest of the United States. 

1. First in significance for peace and progress, 
in the long range view, are the United Nations 


Reprinted from United States Participation in the 
United Nations: Report by the President to the Congress 
for the Year 1955, H. Doe. 455 transmitted July 18; De- 
partment of State publication 6318, for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (290 pp., 70 cents). The opening 
section of the report is entitled: “Tenth Anniversary 
Commemoration in San Francisco.” The remainder of the 
report is divided into five parts: I. Maintenance of Peace 
and Security; II. Economic and Social Cooperation and 
Human Rights; III. Dependent Territories; IV. Legal 
and Constitutional Developments; V. Budgetary, Finan- 
cial, and Administrative Matters. There are also five 
appendixes: I. The United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; II. Contributions Received by 
Unrwa in Respect to Fiscal Year 1955 Pledges; III. The 
United Nations System; IV. United States Representa- 
tion in the United Nations System; V. Documentary Pub- 
lications on the United Nations. 
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contributions to the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. Having proposed before the General As- 
sembly in 1953 that an international atomic en- 
ergy agency be created, I have carefully followed 
developments in this field. The progress made in 
the past two years is impressive. 

Although the Soviet Union’s response to the ini- 
tial proposal for an international agency was nega- 
tive and disappointing, we and other interested 
nations pressed on with new proposals. 

Important strides in this momentous field were 
thus made in 1955. In August, pursuant to a 
United States proposal, scientists from seventy- 
three states met under United Nations auspices 
for two weeks in Geneva in an International Tech- 
nical Conference to explore the promise of the 
atom. The Conference provided valuable oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of scientific knowledge 
for the benefit of mankind between scientists with- 
out regard for ideologies. 

There was also progress in the creation of the 
international agency itself. The determination 
of free nations to advance this program, together 
with the great prestige of the United Nations, 
resulted in unanimous approval by the Tenth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the prospective creation of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. The Stat- 
ute of the Agency is now ready for adoption. The 
Agency itself should be established during the 
coming year. 

This progress in converting the atom to peaceful 
use illustrates the ability of the United Nations 
to get results in the face of what might seem in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

At the time I originally proposed the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy I had 
this in mind: That if the world could cooperate 
and move ahead significantly in this field, this 
might make it easier to move ahead in the far 
more difficult field of disarmament. I am still 
convinced that thisisso. When this Agency comes 
into being the confidence, the cooperation, and the 
trust which it will engender among nations can 
bring us significantly closer to the day when honest 
disarmament can be realized. 

Disarmament, and by this I mean the controlled 
reduction of military forces and of conventional 
and nuclear weapons, remains one of the most vital 
unsolved problems facing the world. The Soviet 
Union and the United States are the two great 
nuclear powers. Both possess an enormous po- 
tential for either the welfare or the destruction 
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of mankind. The responsibility, therefore, lies 
particularly upon us and the Soviet Union to pro- 
duce a workable plan for safeguarded disarma- 
ment. Other nations look with justified anxiety 
for signs that this is being done. 

Our Government, the first to master atomic en- 
ergy, was likewise the first to offer to put it under 
the control of the United Nations. Ten years have 
elapsed since that time, but our repeated efforts 
to reach agreement through the United Nations 
have been unavailing. The basic reason for this 
is the mutual distrust existing between the Soviet 
Union and other nations. 

2. The dispelling of this paralyzing distrust 
was my main purpose in proposing at Geneva last 
July the plan for aerial inspection by the United 
States and the Soviet Union of each other’s mili- 
tary installations. Such a system should make 
it impossible for either side to make a massive 
surprise attack on the other. Last December the 
General Assembly by the overwhelming vote of 
56 to 7 asked that this be one of the proposals 
to receive priority consideration as a confidence- 
building first step on the road to arms reduction. 
The Soviet Union has nevertheless refused, thus 
far, to accept this offer. But we and our asso- 
ciates should continue, with patient resolve, to 
seek common ground with the Soviet Union on 
this or some equally effective program that could 
lead to safeguarded disarmament, looking for the 
day when the Soviets will change their view on 
this topic, as they have done on others in the past. 

We shall continue to obey the mandate of the 
United Nations in this field. We shall continue 
our search until we have found the answer to this 
awesome problem. We shall be guided by the 
knowledge that no nation can live in the true spirit 
of peace or devote its energies to the pursuit of 
happiness until the trend toward increasingly de- 
structive armaments is reversed. 

3. In 1955 the United Nations made its contri- 
bution to the continuance of a world fortunately 
free from open war. In the strife between the 
Arab States and Israel, which reflects intense 
political, economic and cultural tensions, the 
United Nations succeeded for another year in 
maintaining the uneasy armistice. Measured 
against the tragic alternative, this ranks as a sub- 
stantial accomplishment. 

The stabilizing influence that the United Na- 
tions has been able to exert upon the Near Eastern 
situation is one of the best proofs of the sheer 
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necessity of the United Nations. We are in an era 
of resurgent nationalism, which has very: little 
tolerance for the methods of pacification and arbi- 
tration imposed from without that have worked 
in other eras. In the Near East the United Na- 
tions has provided perhaps the only force—essen- 
tially a moral foree—that can maintain the armi- 
stice and work toward a permanent solution. Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold’s mission under- 
taken this spring as a result of United States initi- 
ative in the Security Council made a substantial 
contribution to improving a serious and dangerous 
situation there. It illustrates the ability of the 
United Nations to develop over a period of time, 
through patient testing, workable methods that, 
when world opinion is mobilized, can deal success- 
fully with such serious problems. 

4. One more United Nations achievement of 
1955 is especially precious for Americans because 
it concerns our own flesh and blood. In May and 
August, the Chinese Communist authorities re- 
leased from unjust and illegal imprisonment 
fifteen American fliers, fighting men of the Korean 
war. They had detained these men in violation of 
the Korean Armistice. Most of them had been 
victims of fabricated propaganda charges. Their 
return to their homes followed Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold’s trip to Peiping armed with a 
mandate from the General Assembly. It proved 
with dramatic force the power of the United Na- 
tions to influence events through its impact on 
world opinion. 

5. The end of year 1955 found the United Na- 
tions larger by sixteen members, giving it a total 
membership of seventy-six. For years the Soviet 
veto had kept many fully qualified states from 
taking their place in the United Nations. Finally 
the pressure of world opinion made possible a gen- 
erally acceptable solution. 

As additional countries become qualified for 
membership, they should be admitted without de- 
lay. I am glad to note that the Sudan, which 
achieved independence late in 1955, has already 
been recommended for admission by the Security 
Council. Certainly, the grossly unjust exclusion 
of Japan by repeated Soviet vetoes should be 
promptly rectified. The Republic of Korea and 
Viet-Nam are likewise fully eligible for member- 
ship. 

The United Nations in its first decade has not 
seen a single member withdraw from membership. 
To the contrary, most of those outside the Organi- 
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zation seek to join it. Nothing could more clearly 
prove its vitality and influence. 

I commend to the Congress this report of United 
States participation in the tenth year of the 
United Nations. It is a record of substantial evo- 
lution in man’s efforts to live at peace. It is up 
to us and the other member states to see that the 
United Nations serves with increasing effective- 
ness, within the Charter, its central purpose of 
maintaining the peace and fostering the well-being 
ofall peoples. Tothisend the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies associated with it de- 
serve, and should continue to receive, our honest, 
intelligent and wholehearted support. 


Dwicut D. E1seENHOWER 
Tue Wutirrt House 
July 18, 1956 


The Secretary of State to the President 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, June 7, 1956 


Tue Presipent: 

Under the United Nations Participation Act 
(Public Law 264, 79th Congress) the President 
transmits annually to the Congress a report on 
United States participation in United Nations ac- 
tivities. A report for the calendar year 1955 has 
therefore been prepared by the Department of 
State. This report, as in previous years, is a com- 
prehensive survey of the Government’s participa- 
tion in the work of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. 

The tenth year of the United Nations was an 
eventful and constructive one. I am sure that the 
Congress and the public will find in this document 
an important record of past accomplishments and 
a valuable guide for the future. 

I recommend that you approve the report for 
transmittal to the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun Foster DuLuLEs 
rl > _ — 
THe PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND SECURITY 


The admission in December 1955 of 16 new 
members to the United Nations broke a deadlock 
that had existed since 1950. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., welcomed 12 of the new mem- 
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bers, who, he said, “will bring us much in civiliza- 
tion and wisdom” and “will greatly add to the 
usefulness of the United Nations.” He regretted 
the continued exclusion of Japan, whose applica- 
tion was vetoed by the Seviet Union three times 
in 2 days, and promised that the United States 
would continue to work for its admission. Earlier, 
he had called attention to the fact that the Repub- 
lic of Korea and Viet-Nam were also qualified can- 
didates “barred only by the Soviet veto.” As Am- 
bassador Lodge stated, “The United States has 
long favored the admission of all qualified appli- 
cants.” The U.S. representative also made clear 
that the United States did not consider 4 (Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania) of the 16 
new members qualified. However, consistent with 
its often stated position that the veto should not 
apply in the case of membership applications, the 
United States abstained in the voting on these 4 
applications and also on that of Outer Mongolia 
which the United States does not regard as in- 
dependent and which failed of admission. 

For the second consecutive year, disarmament 
was the focal point in 1955 for U.N. activities 
directed toward the maintenance of security. 
President Eisenhower’s “open skies” proposal to 
the U.S.S.R. at the Geneva meeting of Heads of 
Government in July offered a new approach to 
this problem. The President proposed that the 
United States and the Soviet Union exchange 
military blueprints and permit mutual aerial in- 
spection as a step that would “convince the world” 
that provision was being made “against the possi- 
bility of great surprise attack, thus lessening dan- 
ger and relaxing tension.” 

The President’s proposal took into account the 
fact that older plans for inspection and control 
of nuclear material are no longer technologically 
adequate. It was presented as a confidence-build- 
ing measure that would facilitate agreement on 
a comprehensive and effective disarmament sys- 
tem. The President’s proposal became a principal 
element in the disarmament negotiations that fol- 
lowed the Geneva meeting and was overwhelming- 
ly endorsed by the General Assembly at its 10th 
session as an initial step toward a comprehensive 
program of disarmament. 

Substantial progress was made in 1955 toward 
the establishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This agency was first proposed 
by President Eisenhower in December 1953 in 
his address to the eighth General Assembly. Its 
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purpose is to bring the benefit of atomic energy 
to all peoples and to develop that mutual under- 
standing and international cooperation that could 
lead to disarmament. Shortly before the 10th 
General Assembly convened, a draft statute for 
the agency was circulated for comment to all 84 
states members of the United Nations or the spe- 
cialized agencies. The Assembly noted this de- 
velopment with satisfaction and welcomed the 
announcement, made by the United States on be- 
half of the group of states that had negotiated 
the draft, that this group was being expanded 
from 8 to 12 and that all members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies would be 
invited to a conference on the final text of the 
statute. 

Another outstanding development during the 
year relating to the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
was the international technical conference in this 
field held under U.N. auspices at Geneva in Au- 
gust. This conference—the first such meeting 
ever held—was the result of a U.S. initiative at 
the ninth General Assembly. It was universally 
regarded as having been highly successful, and 
there was unanimous support at the 10th session 
of the General Assembly for a U.S. proposal that 
a second conference of this nature be held in the 
near future. 

The United States also proposed at the 10th 
General Assembly the establishment of a special 
scientific committee to coordinate information con- 
cerning the effects of atomic radiation on human 
health and safety, and a resolution to this effect 
was unanimously adopted. The U.S. proposal 
was made in recognition of the widespread con- 
cern that exists throughout the world over this 
problem. 

Progress during 1955 in the peaceful settlement 
of disputes again proved that deep-seated diffi- 
culties can be overcome. At the same time the 
fact that important problems remained unsolved 
emphasized the difficulties inherent in the recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests, where progress 
essentially depends on agreement between the par- 
ties and the United Nations can only encourage 
and facilitate such agreement. 

The Chinese Communists released the impris- 
oned U.S. fliers whose illegal detention had been 
the subject of a 1954 General Assembly resolu- 
tion. A change in the Suviet position permitted 
the conclusion, after 8 years of negotiations, of 
an Austrian State Treaty restoring Austria’s in- 
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dependence. The deadlock in these negotiations 
had been brought before the Assembly in 1952. 
The signing of the Franco-Tunisian Convention 
in June 1955 marked a substantial advance toward 
settlement of the Tunisian question, which there- 
fore, for the first time in 3 years, was not on the 
Assembly’s agenda. The Assembly postponed fur- 
ther consideration of the Moroccan question fol- 
lowing the announcement in November 1955 by 
the Sultan of Morocco and the French Foreign 
Minister of their intention to negotiate. 

On the other hand, the situation with respect 
to Cyprus became more critical when conversa- 
tions in London initiated by the United King- 
dom with Greece and Turkey were suspended early 
in September 1955. The General Assembly de- 
cided not to consider the Cyprus question at its 
10th session in order not to exacerbate an inflamed 
situation, which, in the words of Ambassador 
Lodge, called for “quiet diplomacy” rather than 
“public debate.” Western New Guinea remained 
a subject of dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands and was again on the Assembly’s 
agenda. The Assembly took no position on the 
merits of the case. 

The Communist position on Korea remained un- 
changed and therefore no progress toward wunifi- 
cation was possible. Similarly, Soviet intransi- 
gence on the problem of German unification of- 
fered no hope for Communist cooperation with the 
U.N. Commission on German Elections, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 1951, and the 
Commission continued inactive during 1955. 

The withdrawal of two delegations from the 
10th General Assembly underscored the differing 
views on the Assembly’s competence and the ex- 
tent to which the effectiveness of U.N. efforts to 
assist in the solution of problems in the field of 
pacific settlement is dependent on the receptive- 
ness of the parties to such efforts. The Assem- 
bly’s decision to consider the situation in Algeria 
led to the withdrawal of the French delegation 
on the ground that the decision was contrary to 
the Charter’s interdiction against intervention in 
the domestic jurisdiction of a member. The 
French resumed their participation in the session 
only after the Assembly had acted, in effect, to 
drop the Algerian question. A resolution adopted 
in committee continuing the U.N. Commission on 
the Racial Situation in South Africa Jed to South 
Africa’s withdrawal for the duration of the ses- 
The committee-recommended text was re- 


sion. 
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vised by the full Assembly, however, to delete all 
provisions relating to the continuation of the Com- 
mission, with which the Union had consistently 
refused to cooperate on the ground that it was 
concerned with matters essentially within South 
Africa’s domestic jurisdiction. 


The 10th General Assembly felt the impact of 


two iniportant developments in 1955 quite outside 
the United Nations—the Bandung conference of 
Asian, Arab, and African states in the spring and 
the meeting of Heads of Government at Geneva 
in July. Asian, Arab, and African nations gave 
common expression at Bandung to their objec- 
tives in areas of mutual concern and derived from 
the conference a new confidence with which to 
pursue these objectives. The meeting at Geneva 
raised widespread hopes that the danger of war 
had receded and that some of the outstanding dif- 
ferences between the free and the Communist 
world might now be resolved. From the outset 
of the 10th Assembly session the easier atmos- 
phere reflecting the “spirit of Geneva” led to em- 
phasis on accommodation of views as between the 
two worlds. 

These developments were reflected at the 10th 
General Assembly in three ways: by a loosening 
of free-world alinements; by an intensified pur- 
suit by the smaller and less developed countries 
of objectives that raise conflicts within the free 
world; and by increased flexibility of Soviet-bloc 
tactics. The tone of Soviet-bloc statements con- 
tinued the trend toward moderation begun in 1953. 

One new case was brought before the Security 
Council in 1955. Early in the year New Zealand 
requested Council consideration of armed hostil- 
ities “in the area of certain islands off the coast of 
the mainland of China.” The Council held two 
meetings to consider this matter, but took no sub- 
stantive action in view of the Chinese Communist 
refusal of the Council’s invitation to participate 
in the discussion. The Council remained seized 
of the Kashmir dispute between India and Pak- 
istan but did not consider it in 1955. U.N. ob- 
servers continued to supervise the truce in this 
area where the general situation remained un- 
As in 1954 the majority of Council 
meetings were concerned with developments in the 


changed. 


Palestine area, there being a marked deterioration 
in relations between Israel and the Arab States 
during the war. 

At the end of the year, the Council held a num- 
ber of meetings to consider pending applications 
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for U.N. membership. After the admission of 
16 new members the Council held two meetings, 
the first as the result of a U.S. initiative, devoted 
exclusively to the Japanese application, which was 
again vetoed by the U.S.S.R. The Council also 
at the end of the year concurred in the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly’s action deciding in principle to 
hold a Charter review conference and establishing 
a Committee of the Whole to report in 1957 to the 
12th Assembly on the date and place of such a con- 
ference and on its organization and procedures. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The steady achievements of U.N. economic and 
social programs in response to the pressing needs 
of underdeveloped countries continued uninter- 
rupted in 1955. Priority was again given to as- 
sisting the efforts of these countries to expand 
their economies and to improve the conditions un- 
der which their peoples live and work. Programs 
directed toward this end are of necessity long- 
range in character and have come progressively to 
reflect a “grassroots” approach. The activities of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
in such widely disparate fields as health, educa- 
tion, agricultural production, and industrial out- 
put tend more and more to stress demonstration 
and example at the community level. 

The trend toward “fusion of the economic and 
social” in the thinking and programs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies became in- 
creasingly apparent in 1955. United Nations ac- 
tivities in the economic and social fields have the 
common objective of improving the levels of living 
throughout the world. With the recognition of 
this common purpose has come the realization that 
these two lines of endeavor are complementary 
and interdependent. Economic development, 
again a principal concern of U.N. members in 
1955, depends not only upon resources and techni- 
cal skills, upon financing and opportunities for 
international trade, but also on improved living 
and working conditions, on educational advance- 
ment, and on that increased self-respect and self- 
reliance that come from the enjoyment of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms. Similarly, 
social development is not possible in the absence 
of an adequate economic base. The substantial 
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measure of fusion that has occurred in these two 
fields is reflected in the nature of the increasing 
number of joint programs carried out by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, in 
cooperation with the recipient countries, and in 
the improved coordination of individual pro- 
grams. It has also led to greater concentration of 
effort on the major and more urgent problems. 

United Nations activities in the economic and 
social field are carried forward through the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
and its eight functional and three regional com- 
missions, the U.N. Secretariat, such special oper- 
ating bodies established by the General Assembly 
as the United Nations Children’s Fund, the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, and the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
the 10 specialized agencies which are related to 
the United Nations by special agreements, and the 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, which is carried out through both the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. The 
activities of these various organs and agencies 
followed established lines in 1955. Major accom- 
plishments were recorded in connection with 
technical assistance, the establishment of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation, increased inter- 
national travel, permanent solutions for refugees, 
an international survey of social development pro- 
grams, and the U.S.-sponsored human rights 
action program. 

Both the amount of assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries provided through the United Na- 
tions Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the amount of money contributed to this pro- 
gram increased in 1955, as did the number of gov- 
ernments contributing. During the year 1,880 
experts were sent out, and 2,050 fellowships were 
awarded to nationals of underdeveloped countries 
for study abroad, compared to 1,604 experts and 
1,599 fellowships in 1954. Government contribu- 
tions to the program for 1955 were almost 11 per- 
cent more than for 1954. The United States in 
1955 increased its pledge for 1956 over that for the 
previous year by $500,000, contingent upon its con- 
tribution not exceeding 50 percent of total con- 
tributions from all governments. 

Very substantial progress was made in 1955 to- 
ward the establishment of the International 
Finance Corporation, which will be affiliated with 
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the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The purpose of the new corpora- 
tion is to assist in the financing of economic de- 
velopment, particularly by encouraging private 
investment in productive enterprises in underde- 
veloped countries. The United States has signed 
the Articles of Agreement establishing this Cor- 
poration, and the great majority of government 
members of the International Bank have ex- 
pressed their intention of joining the Corporation. 
It should therefore be able to begin operations at 
an early date. 

A U.S. initiative calling attention to the grow- 
ing importance of international travel in eco- 
nomic and social development provided the basis 
for recommendations by the Economic and So- 
cial Council in the spring of 1955 to increase the 
volume of such travel. The Council’s recommen- 
dations covered such specific steps toward this 
end as improved transportation, hotel and other 
facilities, the support of official and private or- 
ganizations promoting tourism, and the simplifi- 
cation of entry and exit procedures. 

The new program of the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees authorized by the General 
Assembly in 1954 to find permanent solutions for 
the problem of unassimilated refugees was well 
under way by the end of 1955. Over $3 million 
was allocated for that year’s program to assist 
the assimilation of refugees, primarily by inte- 
grating them in countries where they are now 
living—Austria, Germany, Italy, and Greece. 
More than $500,000 was allocated to place aged 
and ill refugees in institutions, and over $300,000 
for emergency assistance to refugees, principally 
those of European origin now in Shanghai. The 
U.S. contribution of $1,006,000 to this program, 
for which the Congress appropriated $1,200,000 
in 1955, was made on the basis of one-third of all 
government contributions. 

The Economic and Social Council, and its So- 
cial Commission, considered in 1955 an “Interna- 
tional Survey of Programs of Social Develop- 
ment” prepared by the Secretary-General, which 
indicated that substantial advances are being made 
in this field. However, it was also clear from this 
survey that much remains to be done, especially 
in underdeveloped countries and in rural areas 
undergoing rapid urbanization. 

The General Assembly in 1955 began implemen- 
tation of the threefold human rights action pro- 
gram advocated by the United States. It estab- 
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lished an advisory services program in the whole 
field of human rights, under which U.N. assistance, 
where such assistance is not available elsewhere, 
may be provided to a government at its request. 
Included in this broad program are the individual 
programs previously approved in the fields of free- 
dom of information, women’s rights, the eradi- 
cation of discrimination, and the protection of 
minorities. 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


There were a number of significant develop- 
ments in 1955 indicative of that progressive de- 
velopment of colonial territories from colonial to 
self-governing or independent status that the 
United States has consistently advocated. Six of 
the new members admitted to the United Nations 
in December 1955 have achieved full independence 
since the U.N. Charter was signed, bringing to 14 
the number of member states in this category— 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Is- 
rael, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Nepal, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, and Syria. One of these new 
members—Libya—had been established as an in- 
dependent state through U.N. action. 

With the General Assembly’s acceptance at its 
10th session of the Netherlands’ decision to cease 
the transmission of information on the Nether- 
lands Antilles and Surinam, there are now four 
formerly non-self-governing territories—Puerto 
Rico, Greenland, and the two former Netherlands 
colonies—that are recognized by the Assembly 
to have achieved self-government, though on wide- 
The 10th <As- 


sembly also made the necessary arrangements for 





ly differing constitutional bases. 


holding a plebiscite under U.N. supervision in 
British Togoland in the spring of 1956 to deter- 
mine the wishes of the inhabitants of this trust 
territory with respect to their future political 
status—the first such plebiscite to be held under 
the trusteeship system. 

Outside the United Nations, Asian and African 
countries, many of them newly independent, met 
together for the first time at the Bandung con- 
ference in April 1955 to consider matters of mu- 
tual concern. ‘This conference placed heavy em- 
phasis, which was later reflected in the United 
Nations, on the problems of dependent peoples 
and on the need to accelerate their progress to- 
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ward assumption of responsibility for their own 
affairs. 

The U.S. approach to these problems continued 
to be based on the idea, as stated by Secretary 
Dulles, “that the orderly transition from colonial 
to self-governing status should be carried reso- 
lutely to a completion.” The United States has 
therefore sought in the United Nations to encour- 
age continuing progress toward this goal and its 
achievement as rapidly as the situation in each 
non-self-governing territory permits. This ob- 
jective is in keeping with the belief, stated by 
President Eisenhower at San Francisco on June 
20, 1955, “that on every nation in possession of 
foreign territories, there rests the responsibility 
to assist the peoples of those areas in the progres- 
sive development of free political institutions so 
that ultimately they can validly choose for them- 
selves their permanent political status.” 

At the same time, the U.S. position has re- 
flected the realization that the transition to self- 
governing or independent status cannot be “or- 
derly” if the essential political, economic, and so- 
cial foundations for such a status are lacking. The 
United States has therefore opposed proposals 
that tend to disregard capacity in seeking self- 
government for non-self-governing peoples, since 
premature action could lead to a new and worse 
dependence. The Congress, in its concurrent reso- 
lution of July 18, 1955, endorsing U.S. support of 
“other peoples in their efforts to achieve self-de- 
termination or independence,” made specific refer- 
ence to achievement of this end “under circum- 
stances which will enable them to assume and 
maintain an equal status among the free nations 
of the world.” 

Problems reflecting the aspirations of non-self- 
governing peoples to self-government and to eco- 
nomic and social advancement continued to have 
a prominent place in the United Nations during 
1955. 
Trusteeship Council and in the General Assembly’s 
Committee IV, established for this purpose, but 
The question of self-determi- 


They were considered not only in the 


elsewhere as well. 
nation, for example, was the principal topic dis- 
cussed at the 10th General Assembly by Committee 
HT which is concerned with the social field, and 
had earlier in the year been considered by the 
Economie and Social Council and its Commission 
on Human Rights. Calling for the reconciliation 
of conflicting interests and involving highly com- 
plicated issues, problems such as this concerning 
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dependent peoples occasion long debate and sharp 
reactions. 

In addition to dealing with questions of a special 
nature, including the difficult one regarding the 
international status of South-West Africa, the 
10th General Assembly conducted its annual re- 
view of developments in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories other than trust territories. This review 
was based on the information submitted by Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States in accordance with chapter XI of the 
Charter. These governments now submit infor- 
mation annually on 58 non-self-governing terri- 
tories, with a total population of somewhat more 
than 100 million people. In this connection the 
Assembly voted to continue its Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
for another 3 years. The United States main- 
tained in 1955 its active interest in U.N. pursuits 
in this field which arises from its abiding interest 
in the welfare and advancement of dependent peo- 
ples throughout the world and its particular re- 
sponsibilities for the administration of five terri- 
tories—Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands of the United States. 

The 10th General Assembly also conducted its 
annual review of the trusteeship system and the 
work of the Trusteeship Council as defined in 
chapters XII and XIII of the Charter. There 
are 11 trust territories—7 in Africa and 4 in the 
Pacific area—with a total population of more than 
The United States administers 
one of these territories—the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. A principal concern of 
both the Council and the Assembly in 1955 was 
Somaliland, under Italian administration, which 
is scheduled to achieve independence in 1960. 
With its admission to the United Nations in De- 
cember 1955, Italy, as an administering power, 
became a full member of the Council, to which an 
additional nonadministering member was then 
elected to maintain the balance between admin- 
istering and nonadministering members as pro- 
vided in the Charter. 

U.S. interest in the problem of dependent terri- 
tories was further shown during 1955 by its active 
participation as a member of the Caribbean Com- 
mission and of the South Pacific Commission. 
These two regional organizations, which are con- 


18 million people. 





cerned in an advisory and consultative capacity 
with the economic and social development of non- 
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independent territories within their respective geo- 
graphic areas, are outside the structure of the 
U.N. system. Their objectives, however, are in 


accordance with U.N. aims, and their work is 
of mutual interest. 


Report to United Nations Concerning Neutral Nations 


Supervisory Commission ! 


U.N. doc. A/3167 dated August 16 

The Government of the United States, in its 
capacity as the Unified Command, presents here- 
with a special report concerning the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission in Korea. 

On May 31, 1956, the United Nations Command, 
following consultations in Washington among the 
nations which contributed military forces to the 
Command, informed the Communist Command in 
Korea, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion, and the Commission’s teams in Inchon, 
Pusan, and Kunsan that, because of violations of 
the reinforcing, reporting, and supervision provi- 
sions of the Armistice Agreement by the Commu- 
nist side, and obstruction of the tasks of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission by the 
Communist side and the Czech and Polish mem- 
bers of the Commission, the United Nations Com- 
mand would provisionally suspend, during the 


time the Communist side continued in default, 
performance on its part of those provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement governing the operations of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in 
the area under its control.? 

The United Nations Command announcement 
was made only after long and continuing Commu- 
nist provocation and after most careful considera- 
tion of the situation. The Unified Command con- 
sidered that making clear to the Chinese Commu- 
nist and north Korean authorities that they would 
not be permitted to benefit by their persistent vio- 
Jations of the Armistice Agreement would serve 
the interest of peace in Korea, and in Asia in 
general, 

* Transmitted on Aug. 15 to the U.N. Secretary-General 
by the U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 


* For text of the U.N. Command statement, see BULLETIN 
of June 11, 1956, p. 967. 
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The Swiss and Swedish members of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission have behaved in 
strict accordance with the well-recognized neutral 
traditions of their countries. After it became 
apparent that the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission would not be permitted to fulfill its 
functions in north Korea, Switzerland and 
Sweden sought to terminate the operations of the 
inspection teams. They proposed to the Commu- 
nist authorities concerned that the inspection 
teams be withdrawn to the Demilitarized Zone. 
The Communist authorities did not accept these 
reasonable proposals. 

On April 9, 1956, the Chinese Communists 
transmitted a note through the United Kingdom 
to the Governments which had contributed mili- 
tary forces to the United Nations Command 
stating that the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission problem could not be solved until the 
problems of unification of Korea and withdrawal 
Without ad- 
vancing any concrete proposals, this note sug- 
gested, on behalf of the Chinese Communists and 
the north Korea regime, the convening of a con- 
ference on unification of Korea and withdrawal 
of foreign forces, but its obvious intention was 
to close negotiations for solution of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission problem. The 
Governments which contributed military forces 
to the United Nations Command replied to the 
Communist note on May 28, 1956.° This exchange 


of foreign forces had been solved. 


of notes is attached to this report. 
In these the United Nations 
Command no alternative but to 


circumstances, 
with 
In order to relieve it of the 


was left 
assert its rights. 
inequitable burden arising from the failure of the 
Communist side to observe the provisions of the 


*or texts, see ibid., p. 970. 
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Armistice Agreement respecting the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission, the Command 
sought redress by anneuncing its intention to 
suspend provisionally, during the time the Com- 
munists continued in default, its performance of 
those provisions in the area under its control. 

The United Nations Command, in taking this 
remedial step, was acting as one party to a con- 
tract with certain provisions of which the other 
party has failed to comply. The representative of 
the United Nations Command in the Military 
Armistice Commission had repeatedly drawn at- 
tention to Communist violations of the Armistice 
and particularly to Communist frustration and 
obstruction of the activities of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission, including its in- 
spection teams. The Communist side continued 
in default. 

After the statement by the United Nations Com- 
mand on May 31, 1956, the Communist Command 
requested a further meeting of the Military 
Armistice Commission which was held on June 4. 
The Communist representative began by attack- 
ing the United Nations Command for alleged 
violations of the Armistice Agreement and de- 
manded that the United Nations Command with- 
draw its announcement of May 31. 

In reply the United Nations Command repre- 
sentative emphasized the continued efforts of the 
Command to obtain the co-operation of the Com- 
munist side in carrying out the terms of the Arm- 
istice Agreement. He recalled the requests 
previously made in the Military Armistice Com- 
mission for the Communist side to show by (1) 
providing the Military Armistice Commission and 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
with corrected reports concerning every incoming 
shipment of combat materiel and combat aircraft 
that it had made since signature of the Armistice; 
(2) immediately ceasing the introduction into 
Korea of combat materiel and combat aircraft in 
violation of paragraph 13 (d) of the Armistice 
Agreement; and (3) removing without delay all 
combat materiel and combat aircraft introduced 
into Korea since July 27, 1953 in violation of the 
Armistice Agreement. He stated further that the 
course of action adopted by the United Nations 
Command with respect to the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission was carefully adjusted 
to the violations and frustrations and to the bur- 
dens and injuries involved and represented the 
Very least that the United Nations Command must 
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do to protect its legitimate rights under the terms 
of the Armistice Agreement by lawful, peaceful, 
and reasonable steps. 

Insisting again that the United Nations Com- 
mand withdraw its May 31 announcement, the 
Communist representative stated that his side 
“acceded to the proposal of the Swedish Govern- 
ment of March 10, 1956 for the temporary with- 
drawal of the inspection teams stationed in the 
designated ports of entry by the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission, retaining its rights to 
dispatch these teams to a port of entry as a pro- 
visional arrangement for the time being”. The 
United Nations Command representative replied 
that this proposal was not acceptable since there 
was no reason to believe that the past record of 
continued frustration of the mobile inspection 
teams by the attitudes of their Czech and Polish 
members, making impossible effective policing of 
the provisions of paragraphs 13 (c) and (d) of the 
Armistice Agreement, would suddenly be reversed. 

On June 5, 1956, the four members of the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission sent a let- 
ter to the Military Armistice Commission, in re- 
sponse to the United Nations Command’s state- 
ment of May 31, 1956 and to a letter of June 4, 
1956 from the Communist side, accepting the 
Swedish proposal of March 10, 1956 described 
above. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission letter of June 5, 1956 stated that the Com- 
mission has “unanimously decided to recommend 
to the Military Armistice Commission to agree 
to the provisional withdrawal of the Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Sub-teams stationed in the terri- 
tory under military control of the two sides”. 
The letter went on to say that the provisional with- 
drawal would be carried out expeditiously upon 
receipt of authorization from the Military Armi- 
It also stated that the Neutral 
Commission 


stice Commission. 
Nations 
“that this withdrawal is provisional and does not 
change the legal status of the Neutral Nations 


Supervisory considered 


Supervisory Commission, unless or until a mutual 
agreement in this respect is reached by both sides 
of the Military Commission”. 

In a meeting of the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion on June 27, 1956, the Communist representa- 
tive stated with respect to this proposal : 

It is regrettable that on June 5 the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission under the flagrant pressure of 
your side recommended to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission temporary withdrawal of the inspection teams. 
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Taking into consideration the whole situation, our side 
proposes that both sides of the Military Armistice Com- 
mission make clear to the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission the following two points: 


(1) There should be no change in the function and 
authority of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion and its inspection teams which are inseparable parts 
and parcel of the Armistice Agreement. 

(2) The withdrawal of the inspection teams both from 
the north and the south are temporary measures. The 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission has the right 
to dispatch the inspection teams again to stations at 
the designated ports of entry in case either side of the 
parties of the Armistice Agreement brings a well-founded 
charge against any violation of the Armistice Agreement 
by the other side. 


The representative of the United Nations took 
the following position: 


Our side is gratified to note that the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission has unanimously recommended 
to the Military Armistice Commission the expeditious 
withdrawal of the Neutral Nations Inspection Sub-teams 
stationed in the territory under the military control of 
the United Nations Command side and the KPA/CPV 
The United Nations Command side agrees that the 
Military Armistice Commission authorizes this with- 
drawal. 


side. 


Since the Communist side would not accept the 
recommendation of the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission for the expeditious withdrawal 
of the teams from the territory of the respective 
sides without attaching unacceptable conditions, 
the United Nations Command representative con- 
firmed the intention of the Command to proceed in 
He 


repeated that the provisional suspension would 


accordance with its announcement of May 31. 


remain in effect while the Communist side con- 
tinued in default with respect to the reinforce- 
ment, reporting, and inspection provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement. At the 
emphasized that this provisional suspension was 


same time he 
“of no effect whatever on the continued full ad- 
herence” of the United Nations Command “to all] 
other paragraphs of the Armistice Agreement”. 
He went on to state that the Command would “con- 
tinue to report as honestly and fully to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in the Demili- 
tarized Zone as it has in the past both within and 
without the Demilitarized Zone”. 

On June 8 the Senior Member of the United 
Nations Command Delegation to the Military 
Armistice Commission sent a letter to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission which stated 
that “the United Nations Command is suspending 


performance on its part of those provisions of the 
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Armistice Agreement governing operations of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and 
the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams in the area 
under the control of the United Nations Command 
effective June 9, 1956. The United Nations Com- 
mand will expect withdrawal of the teams to the 
Demilitarized Zone on that date. Administrative 
details incident to this move will be provided 
through normal liaison channels.” 

The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
met again on June 8. At that time the Commis- 
sion decided to withdraw its inspection teams 
from the ports of entry at Pusan, Kunsan, Inchon, 
Sinuiju, Manpo, and Sinanju and authorized 
their return to Panmunjom. In a letter to the 
Military Armistice Commission dated June 8, the 
Commission advised “that it has decided to in- 
struct the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams that 
they are to suspend their supervisory, inspection, 
and control activities in the respective ports of 
entry effective June 9, 1956, 0001 hours local time, 
and to return to Panmunjom as soon as transpor- 
tation facilities requested by this Commission can 
be made available to them”. 

The teams in the Republic of Korea were ac- 
cordingly flown to the Demilitarized Zone June 9. 
The teams in north Korea returned to Panmun- 
jom on June 10 and 11. 

The withdrawal of the inspection teams, in the 
view of the Unified Command, serves the basic 
purpose of the Armistice by terminating serious 
perversion of the inspection provisions of that 
agreement. The Communist side had consistently 
prevented meaningful inspections from being 
carried out in its territory, but wished to preserve 
the inspection teams to maintain the semblance of 
effective supervision of the reinforcement. provi- 
sions of the Armistice Agreement. 

The United Nations Command has made it clear 
that it continues to regard the Armistice Agree- 
ment as in force and has limited its action to the 
Such 


suspension of performance constitutes an indis- 


particular suspension described above. 
pensable protection of its rights under the Armi- 
stice Agreement. The United Nations Command 
will continue to submit reports to the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in the Demili- 
tarized Zone as provided by paragraph 13 (d) of 
the Armistice Agreement. 

The text of the statement by the representative 
of the United Nations Command in the Military 
Armistice Commission on May 31, 1956 is at- 
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tached, together with statements on July 4, 1955,+ 
and July 14, 1955,° by the United Nations Com- 
mand representative on the Military Armistice 
Commission summarizing Communist violations 


Financing of Economic Development 


Statement by John C. Baker 


of the reinforcing restrictions of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement and Communist obstruction 
of the work of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission. 


US. Representative on the U.N. Economic and Social Council * 


In the days before the first World War, most 
Western thinkers held the view that human 
progress was inevitable. The forces of history, 
most of us were taught when I went to school, 
would automatically bring about human better- 
ment both in the material and in the spiritual 
realm. 

Two World Wars and an intervening period of 
worldwide economic stagnation have demonstrated 
the fallacy of this type of thinking. Few of us 
now believe that universal peace, prosperity, and 
freedom will somehow happen if we just wait long 
enough. 

Fortunately, the “idea of progress,” as it was 
aptly called by the British historian J. H. Bury, 
has not been succeeded by despair and despond- 
ency. Rather, people in almost all the corners of 
the world now understand that progress is the 
product of human effort. To achieve peace and in- 
creasing prosperity and human happiness we must 
work hard at it and we must adapt the vast and 
expanding store of scientific knowledge to the 
practical task of improving standards of living 
every where. 

As we have remarked many times in the Council, 
this more refined view of the nature of human 
progress is now reflected in a universal acceptance 
of economic development as a goal toward which 
we should all strive. Societies which have been 
static for centuries are now dominated by the de- 
sire to change into modern diversified economies— 


almost overnight. 
*Ibid., Aug. 1, 
*Not printed here. 
*Made before the 22d session of ECOSOC at Geneva on 


191. 


1955, p. 


Aug. 4 (U.S. delegation press release). 
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We in the Council have been preoccupied for 
many years with the practical issues of how to 
bring about economic progress, particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries, as rapidly as possible. 
I think we are generally agreed that, in order to 
move forward, the underdeveloped countries need 
to increase not only their capital resources but also 
their knowledge of the technical and managerial 
skills which are so necessary to a complex modern 
Neither capital nor know-how alone is 
To be effective, each must be present in 
Moreover, if eco- 


economy. 
sufficient. 
combination with the other. 
nomic development is to proceed at a satisfactory 
rate, domestic capital formation has to be supple- 
mented by capital from the outside. 

My Government has every sympathy for the de- 
sires of the underdeveloped countries to achieve 
rapid economic progress. Moreover, that sympa- 
thy is not a mere matter of words with us. It has 
been amply demonstrated by our deeds. Our bi- 
lateral economic aid and technical assistance pro- 
grams and the loans of our Export-Import Bank, 
as well as our participation in such multilateral 
efforts as the Colombo Plan, the Expanded Teeh- 
nical Assistance Program, the World Bank, and 
now the International Finance Corporation, bear 
eloquent testimony to the practical nature of our 
concern. 

While private foreign investment may con- 
tribute to economic development whether it be 
portfolio or direct, direct private foreign invest- 
ment has the special virtue of being the only tested 
vehicle for the export of managerial and technical] 
know-how and capital in one package. By no 
other means is it possible for countries to attract 


from abroad capital together with management 
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that is responsible for the capital and that can tap 
the technical resources necessary to put the capital 
to work effectively. 

It is because of this fact that my Government 
has stressed the important role which direct 
private foreign investment can play in the financ- 
ing of economic development. We urge other 
countries to encourage direct private investment 
because it is more than just finance—because it 
combines finance, knowledge, technical ability, and 
facilities for training local personnel. 

I was pleased to hear the distinguished repre- 
sentative from Indonesia yesterday afternoon 
speak sympathetically about the role of private in- 
vestment in the light of present-day attitudes. In 
the United States, corporation directors—corpora- 
tion management—no longer think simply in 
terms of profits for stockholders but also in terms 
of workers, customers, and the Nation as a whole. 
Such is, I believe, the responsibility also of capital 
going abroad. 

During our discussion of industrialization at the 
spring: session, I had occasion to recount to the 
Council several case histories of how American 
investors have made important contributions to 
the industrial development of other countries.2 J 
emphasized in particular how those companies had 
successfully trained local citizens to take over key 
positions in the industrial plants which they had 
established in other countries. Those illustrations 
demonstrated, I believe, that direct private invest- 
ment brings to a country more than a plant in 
operation. 
myriad of related activities and thus tends to cre- 
ate an industrial complex on which further in- 
dustrial expansion can be built by domestic and 


It brings with it or encourages a 


foreign investors alike. 

Since then, some of you had occasion at the invi- 
tation of the Dean of the Harvard Business School 
to attend a conference at the Harvard Business 
School on the general subject of “American Busi- 
ness Goes Abroad.”* As chairman of that con- 
ference, I was glad to greet those who could attend. 


* For text of Dr. Baker’s statement (not printed here), 
see U.S./U.N. press release 2394 dated Apr. 24. 

*For an address made at the Harvard Business School 
conference by Under Secretary Hoover on the subject 
“American Business Abread and the National Interest,” 
see BULLETIN of June 25, 1956, p. 1049; also available sepa- 
rately as Department of State publication 6374, for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.—price 10¢. 
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At the same time, I was sorry that the invitations 
came so late that more of you could not be present. 
Those of you who were there no doubt shared 
with me the feeling that the more than 1,200 
American businessmen present had a real interest 
in contributing toward the well-being of other 
countries by carrying on business operations in 
those countries. As far as I am concerned, this 
conference confirmed the impression that I have 
obtained both from my talks with businessmen 
and from information received from our Govern- 
ment departments that there is an ever increasing 
interest in our country in investing abroad. 

On that occasion, one of the key speeches was 
given by Mr. Stanley Allyn, president of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company—a well-known 
company with worldwide operations. Mr. Al- 
lyn’s long-time interest in foreign economic prob- 
lems has been recognized by our Government, 
which appointed him, as many of you know, to be 
our representative to the last annual session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
of his address, Mr. Allyn set forth the principles 
which govern his company’s foreign operations— 
principles which I believe are in line with the 
points mentioned by the distinguished delegate 
from Indonesia. I think they are worth repeat- 
ing here because they demonstrate, I believe, the 
serious sense of responsibility which many Ameri- 
can businessmen have toward the communities in 
which they conduct their business operations. 





In the course 


Mr. Allyn said that his company, which has been 
doing business abroad for 71 out of its 72 years of 
existence, has developed its “pattern of opera- 
tions” based on these “definite and proved 
principles” : 


When we go into any foreign country, we go in to stay. 

We believe in staffing our overseas operations with citi- 
zens of the countries concerned. 

We have learned that—for us, at least—service comes 
ahead of sales. 

We consistently invest part of our profits in the coun- 
tries where those profits were earned. 

We do not treat our overseas employees as stepchildren. 
We treat them exactly as we treat our staff at Dayton 
[the headquarters of the company]. 

Finally, we are scrupulous in our respect for the cus- 
toms, traditions, and religions of our foreign friends. 


Let me repeat, private capital thus imbued with 
a sense of responsibility contributes to economic 
and social betterment through its direct capital 
contribution, through the skills it brings in, and 
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through the training facilities it provides. Fur- 
thermore, it tends to generate additional capital 
both directly by the reinvestment of earnings and 
by creating conditions favorable to investment by 
other businessmen. 


Benefits to Capital-Importing Country 


Much of the discussion of private foreign invest- 
ment of recent years, both in the Council and else- 
where, has been centered on the problem of its bal- 
ance-of-payments effects on the capital-importing 
countries. Perhaps this is a result of the difficult 
balance-of-payments position which so many coun- 
tries have experienced during the past decade. In 
any case, we have tended to stress the immediate 
effect of an individual investment upon the exports 
of a country or on decreasing its dependence upon 
imports. We have tended to focus, it seems to me, 
excessively on the question of ‘vhether a country’s 
balance of payments will be adversely affected by 
the need for transferring abroad some of the earn- 
ings on foreign investment and in the event of 
repatriation of the capital itself. 

It is the view of my delegation that this almost 
exclusive attention to the immediate balance-of- 
payments effects of investment is misguided. If 
we are to understand the contribution which in- 
vestment from abroad can make to any economy, 
we must look at it from a much broader per- 
spective. It is time, we believe, to look at the ad- 
vantage of investment from such a broader point 
of view. It is clear that the value of investment 
lies in its capacity to increase the total national 
income of the country in which the investment 
takes place through increasing its productivity. 
A country may gain from a specific foreign invest- 
ment even if that investment produces no goods 
which can be sold abroad or which are substitutes 
for goods imported from abroad. 

It is true, of course, that earnings on such invest- 
ments have to be transferred in foreign exchange. 
This should not, however, create insuperable prob- 
lems. My delegation is convinced that, as the 
capital-importing economy expands through in- 
creased capital investment and increasing skills, 
it will develop sources of exchange which will en- 
able it to transfer the earnings of foreign investors 
many times over. While there have, of course, 
been defaults on bond payments as a result of over- 
borrowing, experience amply demonstrates that 
an expanding economy will be ii a position to 
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meet the foreign-exchange requirements necessary 
to compensate prudent investments. 

Unfortunately, we do not have any good statisti- 
cal measure of the contribution of private invest- 
ment to capital-importing economies. However, 
the United States Department of Commerce con- 
cluded in its Survey of Current Business for No- 
vember 1954 on the basis of “rough calculations” 
made for Latin America that 
as much as one-tenth of the value of goods and services 
produced in the area may be accounted for by United 
States-owned enterprises. The proportion would be much 
higher for such industries as mining or petroleum, but 
even in manufacturing the ratio seems to be about 15 
percent. Similarly, the ratios would be higher for a num- 
ber of individual countries in the areas. 

Some 25 percent of total exports to the United States 
by foreign countries is produced by United States direct 
investment companies abroad which have developed and 
made possible this large trade with the United States. 

Moreover, in an attempt to obtain more reliable 
information on this subject, our Department of 
Commerce is at present conducting a statistical 
study of the employment offered, taxes paid, ex- 
ports produced, and imports saved as a result of 
direct American investors in Latin America. We 
are convinced that this study, which is the first of 
its kind, will yield information of importance to 
our Government and to the governments of capi- 
tal-importing countries as well as those of other 
capital-exporting countries. 

It is well known that the United States was the 
beneficiary of private foreign investment in the 
early days of its economic development. We some- 
times forget, however, that the United States, 
along with other developed countries, siill con- 
tinues to be a major recipient of foreign invest- 
ment. We speak from experience when we em- 
phasize the benefit which a host country receives 
from the import of technological and managerial 
skills. 

Worthy of note also is the fact that direct 
foreign investment of this character tends to con- 
centrate on the production of newer products uti- 
lizing the most advanced technology. An increas- 
ing proportion of the United States foreign in- 
vestment in manufacturing enterprise is in such 
fields as plastics and electronics. It is these newer 
fields which attract the most dynamic and aggres- 
sive management, which actively seeks new 
markets abroad as well as at home and through 
production abroad as well as through exports. 

This last factor is, in our view, another indica- 
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tion of the advantage of private foreign invest- 
ment to recipient countries. Underdeveloped 
countries which welcome and actively solicit in- 
vestment of this character can benefit by obtaining 
modern plants employing new processes and pro- 
ducing products with expanding market possibili- 
ties. 

I do not intend to speak at length on the obstacles 
to foreign private investment. These negative 
aspects of the problem have been gone over many 
times. 

However, I do want to emphasize, as did the dis- 
tinguished representative of the Netherlands, that 
confidence plays an important part in creating an 
atmosphere favorable to the movement of capital. 
Investment involves the taking of risks, it is true. 
Increasingly, these risks must be calculated risks 
rather than leaps into the dark. When business- 
men know the rules of the game of the country in 
which the investment takes place and they know 
that these conditions will not be subject to arbi- 
trary change or arbitrary application, they can 
valculate their risks. When, however, these con- 
ditions are not met, the confidence that is necessary 
to induce investment is not present. 

In this connection, the representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands have 
referred to an action which is causing worldwide 
concern. The United States shares this concern, 
as emphasized in public statements by our Presi- 
dent and our Secretary of State. President Eisen- 
hower has indicated that this action causes the 
world to be confronted with a “very grave issue.” 
Secretary Dulles has said, “Such action strikes 
As 
this subject is now under active study, I do not 
propose to dwell on the matter further at this time. 

My delegation is pleased that there is an increas- 


a grievous blow at international confidence.” 


ing recognition in many underdeveloped countries 
of the importance which private investment can 
play in economic development. Many such coun- 
tries have been taking steps to improve both the 
legal and the economic conditions under which in- 
vestors must operate. These are recounted in the 
useful study which the Secretary-General has put 
before us.* 

A continuation of this trend should help, in 
time, to induce investors to undertake a greater 
volume of investment in underdeveloped countries. 


*U.N. doc. E/2901. 
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But, as the Secretary-General’s report has so aptly 
pointed out, substantial increases in investment 
will be slow in coming. Countries should not ex- 
pect that improvement in their investment cli- 
mates will automatically result in a large and sus- 
tained flow of private investment. For one thing, 
as has been many times indicated, the opportuni- 
ties for investment in the developed areas are so 
numerous and attractive that investors in large 
numbers are not likely to actively seek opportuni- 
ties for investment in the underdeveloped areas. 


IFC Now in Operation 


It therefore behooves countries which desire to 
attract investmeni to take active steps to induce 
those who have capital at their disposal to invest 
within their territories. In this connection, my 
delegation is pleased that on July 20 the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, in whose establish- 
ment the Council played such a large part, has 
come into operation. As the Council is aware, 
the charter of the corporation required the adher- 
ence of at least 30 member countries subscribing at 
least $75 million to the corporation’s capital before 
it could come into being. The corporation now 
has 31 members and capital subscriptions of 
$78,366,000. Twenty other countries have indi- 
‘ated their intention of becoming members of Irc, 
and the corporation is authorized to have a total 
rapital of $100 million. 

We regard this new institution as more than a 
financing institution. Its importance rather lies 
in the fact that it will work to bring together 
potential investors and investment opportunities. 

To insure that the Irc does not become merely 
another financing institution, governments have 
wisely avoided putting large sums of money at its 
disposal. This should result in its keeping to its 
original purpose and make it extremely likely that 
in the great majority of cases its participation in 
an individual enterprise will be a small minority 
one. 

Beyond this, governments in the underdeveloped 
areas would do well to study the example of such 
areas as the Netherlands and Puerto Rico in pub- 
licizing investment opportunities. As we have 
advised the Council, various agencies of my Gov- 
ernment seek out investment opportunities and 
bring them to the attention of the United States 


° BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 1956, p. 248. 
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business community. These efforts of ours would 
gain in effectiveness if they were complementary 
to promotional activities on the part of the under- 
developed countries themselves. Many interested 
businessmen have told me that they have great 
difficulty learning about opportunities to invest 
abroad. 

In this connection, my delegation feels that it 
would be useful for the Council to ask the Secre- 
tary-General to obtain from governments infor- 
mation as to the sectors of their economy in which 
they would welcome private investment and to re- 
port thereon to the Council. We are prepared to 
join with other delegations in sponsoring a resolu- 
tion to this effect. 

In addition to requiring knowledge of specific 
opportunities for investment, investors need a vast 
amount of information about the potential of the 
countries in which they propose to invest. This 
was among the reasons which prompted my deie- 
gation to applaud the initiative of the Pakistan 
delegation in introducing the resolution approved 
by the Economic Committee calling upon govern- 
ments to undertake surveys of their resources. In 
this connection, I am also happy to note the re- 
marks of the representative of Argentina, who 
stressed the importance of surveys of resources for 
economic development during the course of the 
debate on the subject now under consideration. 

The United States Government has also adopted 
the policy of offering some tax concessions to those 
who invest abroad. For many years we have had 
a system of tax credits which has proved an ef- 
fective device for minimizing international double 
taxation, especially when it is supplemented by 
tax treaties which define income and establish rules 
for allocation. 

As the Council no doubt knows, we are now con- 
sidering proposals for stimulating foreign invest- 
ment by going further and offering definite tax 
advantages. These proposed tax incentives are 
described on pages 9 and 10 of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s very useful and competent report on Inter- 
national Tax Problems (document E/2865). I 
need only remind you they go even further than 
the extension to many types of investment income 
of the familiar 14-percentage-point tax reduction 
now granted only to income from Western Hemis- 
phere trade corporations. The President of the 
United States has recommended that Congress 
enact also legislation extending to nonincorpo- 
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rated foreign branches the privilege now limited 
to foreign subsidiary corporations of deferring 
the tax on income until the income is withdrawn 
from the country where it is earned. 

In his message to the Congress on foreign eco- 
nomic policy of January 10, 1955, the President 
proposed also: 
to explore the further use of tax treaties with the possible 
recognition of tax concessions made to foreign capital 
by other countries. Under proper safeguards, credit could 
be given for foreign income taxes which are waived for 
an initial limited period, as we now grant credit for taxes 
which are imposed. This would give maximum effec- 
tiveness to foreign tax laws designed to encourage new 
enterprises. 


Next I should like to speak briefly about the 
interim report on Sunrep [Special U.N. Fund 
for Economic Development].° The brevity of my 
remarks does not in any way imply a lack of inter- 
est on our part in the capital needs of underde- 
veloped countries. 

No substantive action on SunFep is called for 
at this session. We are merely required to note 
the report of the ad hoc committee and forward 
it to the General Assembly. I have not, there- 
fore, thought it necessary to deal at length with my 
Government’s policy respecting the proposed in- 
ternational development fund. However, in view 
of the statements which have been made by other 
delegations, I think it desirable to say that the 
position of my Government on this matter, which 
is well known to the Council, remains unchanged. 

Our friend the distinguished delegate from Bra- 
zil raised a question yesterday of real interest to 
all: “Why relate the formation of any organiza- 
tion like Sunrep to disarmament?” That ques- 
tion, I suppose, was directed at me and I shall be 
happy to attempt to answer it. Any great multi- 
lateral fund to furnish capital for underdeveloped 
countries must be based on two things: (1) genuine 
multilateral support, and (2) confidence. Both 
of these, as he well knows, are closely related to 
disarmament. As the distinguished representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom indicated yesterday, 
genuine multilateral support will be feasible only 
when we achieve international agreement on dis- 
armament. Furthermore, confidence will be re- 
stored when disarmament comes. 

Before closing, may I thank the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for the very useful report on the international 


°U.N. doc. B/2896. 
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flow of private capital (E/2901) which he has put 


before us. This is a field in which the facts are 
too little known. Anything which the United 
Nations Secretariat can do to increase knowledge 
in this area is bound to prove useful to the govern- 
ments of capital-importing and capital-exporting 
countries alike. 

In conclusion, I should like to revert to the wise 
counsel given us by the distinguished representa- 
tive of the Netherlands. Investment, whether it 
be public or private, is dependent upon the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere of confidence. With in- 
creasing understanding of the value of private in- 
vestment to their economies, countries will, I am 
sure, take the necessary actions to build this atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence. Confidence, however, 
is fragile. It is personal and man-made—not im- 
personal or machine-made. We therefore must 
all work together to build confidence. Then I am 
certain that, in time, an expanding volume of in- 
vestment will help the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries and thus raise the stand- 
ards of living of the peoples of the world. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Atoms-for-Peace Agreement 
With Guatemala 


On August 15 the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of State (press re- 
lease 436) announced that an agreement for co- 
operation in research in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy was signed that day by representa- 


tives of Guatemala and the United States. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program 


served as the framework for negotiation of the 
agreement. 

Signing for Guatemala was Ambassador José 
Luiz Cruz-Salazar. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and Henry 
F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, signed for the United States. 

The agreement looks toward the early develop- 
ment of Guatemala’s atomic research program 
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and its implementation with assistance from the 5¢P* 


United States. The terms provide for an exchange 
of information on reactor technology, health and | 
safety measures connected with reactor operation, 
and medical, biological, agricultural, and indus- 
trial uses of isotopes. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission agreed 
to furnish Guatemala up to six kilograms (132 
pounds) of contained U-235 in uranium enriched 
up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235 for reactor 
fuel. Collaboration in facilitating the program | 
is permitted between private enterprises in the 
two countries. 


In addition to the six kilograms of reactor fuel, 
Guatemala may receive from the United States 
gram quantities of highly enriched U-235, plu- 
tonium, and U-233 for research purposes. Other | 
provisions of the agreement cover safeguards in 
connection with possession and use of the radio- 
active materials. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Germany 
Administrative agreement concerning the 
Tribunal and the Arbitral Commission 
Rights and Interests in Germany. Signed at Bonn July 
15, 1956. Entered into force Juiy 13, 1956. TIAS 3615. 
Signatures: France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
United Kingdom, United States. 
Wheat 
International wheat agreement, 1956. 


at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Acceptance deposited: Denmark, August 22, 1956. 


Arbitration 
on Property 


Open for signature 


BILATERAL 


Korea 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of March 13, 1956 (TIAS 3516). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Seoul July 25 and 27, 1956. Entered 
into force July 27, 1956. 

Netherlands 

Surplus agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 
Stat. 44, 721). Signed at The Hague August 7, 1956. 


Entered into force August 7, 1956. f 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement providing for reciprocal customs privileges 
for consular officers. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington May 21, 1956. 
Lintered into force: July 30, 1956. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


SWORDS into PLOWSHARES 


A New Venture in International Understanding 


The issuance of this publication marked the tenth anniversary 
of the international educational exchange program under the 
Fulbright Act. 
) { ’ ; { The booklet reviews the accomplishments of the program “in 
Cpal men terms of lessening the likelihood of another war by promoting a 


greater people-to-people understanding.” It describes the various 


ways in which the 25,000 American and foreign participants have 
of obtained a better understanding of the people of the country 


visited, how they are sharing this understanding with their fellow 
countrymen through lectures, articles, books, and discussions, and 
how they are advancing the frontiers of knowledge in many fields. 
It also points out that the cost of these exchanges to the American 
State taxpayer was less than 5 hours of fighting World War II. As 
; noted in the booklet the assistance of contract agencies, American 
educators and specialists in many fields, and special advisers at 

colleges and universities has been impressive. 
Copies of Swords into Plowshares may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D.C., for 25 cents a copy. 


Publication 6344 25 cents 


Please send me ... copies of Swords into Plowshares—A New Venture 
in International Understanding. 


To: Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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